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GROWTH IN GRACE 


Some people seem to think that it is beneath their dignity to 
attend to their own spiritual needs. They can work for others, 
sacrifice for others, pray for others, and, if need be, die for others, 
but when it comes to thinking about themselves they appear to 
regard spiritual self-preservation as a culpable form of selfishness. 

It is not difficult to discover the origin of this singular perversion. 
of altruism. There have been altogether too many people whose 
one object of life was to discover means of getting into heaven, 
and in the search for that blessing they have found no time for 
treating others as they were trying to treat themselves. Reaction 
from this sort of egoism accounts for much of the indifference 
shown by earnest people to their own spiritual advancement. 
They are ready to go into bankruptcy if the Creditor so decides, 
but they are not ready to take account of stock of their spiritual 


assets. ; 


Introspection, we may admit, is not always healthful, but a life 
without introspection is very likely to go the way of an orchard 
where no one looks for grubs and parasites. To be sure, one may 
be so interested in good work as, like Wilberforce, not to have time 
to consider whether he himself is saved. But such an attitude 
makes a better epigram than an example. The man who never 
weighs his motives, never measures his spiritual development, 
never questions whether his good works are the product of genuine 
interest in his fellow-men or of membership on social service com- 
mittees, will be likely to lack intelligent self-estimate. He. will 
always be likely to mistake altruistic restlessness for growth in 
grace. 
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THE BEARING OF EVOLUTION ON 
RELIGION 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. | 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


No religious belief can be true that is contrary to that which is real. It is the glory 
of Christianity that it is not afraid of facts. Theologies may change, for they have been 
organized under the influence of imperfect, and in some cases abandoned, scientific con- 
ceptions. That evolution, as defined by Professor Snowden, is influencing our theologi- 
cal thinking is beyond question. That it will destroy fundamental Christian beliefs in 
God and his saving revelation in Jesus Christ is incredible. At the present time, how- 
ever, it is not altogether easy to think through the meanings of the Christian salvation 
from the new world-view given us by the physical and biological sciences. It must and 
can be done. Professor Snowden’s article is one of the many valuable suggestions 


toward the accomplishment of this task. 


C'rhe term evolution in this article 
means the scientific theory which de- 
scribes the genetic processes of nature 
and includes no philosophical doctrine 
or implication as to the nature of ulti- 
mate reality and the First Cause of the 
world. Applied to the inorganic world 
it gives us the nebular hypothesis, which 
is a theory of evolution on a grand scale 
by which diffused nebular matter has 
been condensed into existing suns and 
systems. | Applied to the constitution of 
matter it yields a theory of the evolution 
of electrons, possibly out of the ether, 
into atoms and molecules, an incon- 
ceivably long process by which the 
infinitesimal bricks were molded with 
which the vast structure of the universe 
has been built. (But the chief applica- 
tion of the theory is to the organic 
world, and it describes the process by 
which all living forms have been derived 
by genetic descent from earlier and 
simpler forms, going back through 


immense geological ages to primitive 
cells and possibly one cell. 

e means by which this genetic 
descent was brought about, the “factors 
of organic evolution,” have not been 
thoroughly worked out, and at this 
point there is much difference of view 
in the scientific world. Mr. Darwin’s / 
great contribution to this subject was his | | 
theory of natural selection, which is | 
based on the four factors of heredity, 
variation, struggle for existence, and 
survival of the fittest. He thought this 
automatic process sifts out the best 
individuals and lets the unfit or the less 
fit perish, and by conserving and 
accumulating favorable variations gradu- 
ally transforms a species into a new 
species; and thus have been derived 
all the myriad forms of life. ]-This is 
“Darwinism,” which is only a theory of 
the method of evolution and not the 
doctrine of evolution itself, as some 
writers on the subject still suppose. 
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Spiritual natures are not developed without heart-searchings. 
A man may be so devoted to good works as to become an insti- 
tution rather than a person. He who would be a source of spiritual 
enthusiasm must be a live coal from the altar of his God, but he 
should not forget that clinkers sometimes resemble coals. 

There is little danger that the modern man of religion shall 
grow morbid. There is far more danger that he grow externalized. 
The wealth of opportunity, the drive of organized movements 
with their paid secretaries, the emphasis upon concrete results, 
all tend toward efficiency rather than depth of experience. The 
very closet for prayer has its lists of topics for an entire year’s 
petitions. 

Such systematization may be desirable, but a card index will 
never take the place of a Bible, or a desk telephone the place of 
meditation. 

There is undoubted wisdom in establishing the machinery of 
a modern city church, but coaching a basket-ball team or organ- 
izing men’s clubs’ “stunts” are not the equivalents of communion 
with a God who is never in a hurry. 

We cannot draw the water of life with a force pump. 


Quietude of spirit, a moment’s release from the insistent call 
to efficiency, an emphasis upon personal piety shot through with 
the joy that can come only from the actual contact of our souls 
with God, are not enemies of the splendid systematization of 
energies which marks our modern life. These all must combine. 
Paul, Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Bernard, Luther, Calvin, 
and Wesley show that constructive churchmen have been men of 
the most mystical intensity of spiritual life. We must be like them. 
Otherwise efficiency will develop into bureaucracy and the vol- 
unteer army of the Lord become a body of spiritual mercenaries 
with diagrams for banners and a filing system for the sword of 
the spirit. 
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in biological and physical science not 
only know and define the necessary 
limitations of their field, but also under- 
stand and assert the deeper work and 
importance of philosophy. Science deals 
with phenomenal appearances, philoso- 
phy with noumenal realities. Science 
\describes facts, philosophy interprets 
them. Science uses instruments of ob- 
servation and studies classification and 
_ genetic connection, philosophy furnishes 
the ultimate principles by which the 
results of science are understood. Phi- 
losophy must go to science for the raw 
| material of fact, but science must go to 
philosophy for the inner nature and 
ultimate cause of the facts. Science 
thus ends where philosophy begins, and 
it takes both to make the full-orbed 
sphere of human knowledge. 

is preliminary discussion clears 
the field for and enables us to under- 
stand the bearing of evolution on reli- 
gion. Religion deals with God as the 
Creator and Immanent Cause of the 
world, or, more definitely, with God in 
his relation to the world’ and especially 
with the personal experience of men in 
their relation to God./ 

y their very nature, then, evolution 
and religion cannot collide, for they 
move in different spheres or at different 
levels.( The scientific evolutionist, as 
long as he keeps within his own proper 
field, cannot legitimately reach any 
conclusion and deliver any authoritative 
opinion hostile to religion, and the reli- 
gious thinker is equally excluded from 
assuming antagonism to science. A 
thoroughgoing evolutionist may either 
accept or reject religion, but he must do 
so on philosophical and not on scientific 
grounds; and so may a theologian either 


accept or reject evolution, but he must 
do so for scientific and not for religious 
reasons. 

(Nevertheless, these two fields of 
thought may and must be brought into 
relation and interpreted in harmony 
with each other. “[It is not to be doubted 
that truth is “ultimately unitary and 
harmonious, that the universe is a total 
organism in which all the parts exactly 
match and nicely fit together in a per- 
fect whole. The scientist has no general 
theory of the universe and has no right 
to one because of the limitation of his 
field and method; but the philosopher 
has such a theory, for this is his search 
and aim. The scientist, therefore, can- 
not as a scientist interpret philosophy, 
but the philosopher can and must inter- 
pret science, and he necessarily inter- 
prets it in terms of his general theory. 
Evolution, then, may be interpreted in 


terms of monism or of pluralism, of 


matter or of mind, of materialism or of 
idealism, of agnosticism and skepticism 
or of theism and Christian faith, accord- 
ing to the point of view or general philo- 
sophical theory of the interpreter. The 
theologian may hold without reserve 
the accepted scientific doctrine of evo- 
lution, but he is free to interpret it in 
accordance with his theistic philosophy 
and Christian faith. He is not only free 
to do this,‘ but he finds that volution 
fits into the facts and doctrines of reli- 
gion and enormously enlarges them and 
gives them immense confirmation] This 
can be indicated in this article only 
briefly at a few points. 

CEvolution throws a broad light on the 
question of the existence of God. It 
was at first feared by religious believers 
that evolution was a way of accounting 
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It is this theory of natural selection 
that has been subjected to criticism 
and modification as the sole and sufficient 
explanation of evolution. Biologists are 
now working along the line of inherent 


_ tendencies or forces in organic forms 
_ which predetermine the direction evolu- 
_ tion will take, so that, according to this 


view, evolution is not wholly a hit-and- 
miss method, the discharge of a shot- 
gun of which only one shot finds the 
target, as the early evolutionists sup- 
posed, but is rather the foreordination 
of inner types, the bullet of a rifle that 
goes to its mark. The later views do 
not supersede “Darwinism,” much less 
do they destroy it, for they still make 
use of natural selection, which is a pro- 
cess going on in nature before our 
very eyes, to pick out and preserve the 
best evolving inner types. The impres- 
sion, sometimes sown abroad in religious 
circles, that “Darwinism is dead,” is a 
mistake based on a misunderstanding of 
the technical meaning of the term 
“Darwinism,” as though it meant evo- 
lution, whereas it only means a theory 
as to how evolution works. Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection still 
holds a place in recent views of evolu- 
tion, but it is regarded as only one of 
the factors in the process. The key to 
the problem of evolution is now being 
sought for in the secret of variation. 
ientific evolution is thus a doctrine 


_ which deals only with the phenomenal 
_ process of the world. It observes what 


is going on in nature and seeks to trace 
the lines of connection and descent from 
earlier to later forms. But it does not 
go beneath the phenomenal surface 
into the primary origin and cause of 
the unfolding world, for this work does 


not belong to the domain of science and 
cannot be done with its instruments 
and methods. This is the field of phi- 
losophy, which seeks to penetrate be- 
neath or behind the phenomenal world 
into its noumenal reality and First 
Cause.) These two fields of ‘human 
investigation are quite distinct, and it 
is important that the distinction be 
clearly marked and kept in mind. It 
is true that the scientist may cross the 
boundary of science into metaphysics 
and he may be quite competent to do so, 
but in so doing he ceases to investigate 
and speak as a scientist and becomes 
a metaphysician; so, also, the meta- 
physician may and should study science, 
but he does this as a scientist and not as 
a metaphysician. 

Mischief results at this point when 
either of these two students tries to 
carry his authority as an expert in his 
own field over into the neighboring 


field. It was formerly not uncommon, | 


though it is now happily growing less 
common, for a scientist of great reputa- 
tion as a geologist or biologist to deliver 
himself on a question of philosophy, 
such as the ultimate nature of reality 
and the First Cause of the world, as 
though his views on these subjects were 
entitled to the same weight as his views 
in his own field; and the theologian 
repaid the compliment by presuming 
to speak dogmatically on questions of 
science. But the distinction between 
science and philosophy is now more 
clearly understood by both scientists and 
philosophers, as is seen in such masterly 
books as Professor J. Arthur Thompson’s 
Introduction to Science, and Professor 
James Y. Simpson’s Spiritual Inter preta- 
tion of Nature. These eminent authorities 
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destroyed, is immeasurably deepened 
and enlarged by evolution. If evolu- 
tion accounts for the world, what will 
account for evolution ? 
At this polntlfapdonsigiey has some- 
thing to say as to the inner nature and 
First Cause of evolution. It cannot be 
rationally thought that anything comes 
out in the end of this process that was 
not put into it in its beginning or during 
its course. If higher products are 
evolved, either they must have been 
potentially present in the original seed 
and soil or they have been imported 
or breathed into the process as it un- 
folded. ‘This opens wide the door for the 
entrance and presence of God in evolu- 
tion. He is never outside the process 
as an absentee, but is ever immanent in 
it, causing it to move and unfold and 
bringing out of it what he put into it or 
breathing into it fuller and richer breaths 
of life.} Ex nihile nihil fit is a funda- 
mental axiom of both science and phi- 
losophy. No truth can be more certain 
to our minds than this primal principle 
of causation and logic. Involution must 
precede and equal evolution, and back 
of and within the whole process of the 
unfolding world as its immanent Ground 
is the Eternal Energy of Mr. Spencer, 
the First Cause of the philosopher, and 
the personal God of the theologian. 
Gévolution, then; instead of destroying 
design and driving God out of the world, 
immensely deepens and confirms design 
and puts God more centrally and solidly 
on the throne of the universe./ 
Idealistic philosophy, which builds its 
system of spirit and personality and is 
' closely akin to religion, goes still farther 
and makes the universe simply the 
visible manifestation of God, the gar- 


ment, jeweled with stars, he wears, 
his life-breath condensed into the dew of 
the constellations, his immediate activity 
and presence in the world. This system 
of philosophy welcomes an evolutionary 
view of the universe, but our subject 
does not permit us to pursue this point 
farther. 

t bearing does evolution have 
on man? It affirms the genetic descent 
of man in both body and soul from lower 
animal forms. It was this application of 
the theory that at first gave such a 
shock to religious feelings. But we need 
not fear or hesitate at this application 
of the doctrine, for it introduces no 
new principle or difficulty. Whether 
man was thus derived by evolutionary 
descent is a scientific question of fact 
to be decided by scientific methods of 
investigation We do not in this article 
either affirm or deny the doctrine, but 


it is open to us to affirm that it is not 


irreligious. It does not touch the ulti- 
mate origin and nature of man as a 
divine creation and a child of God. [The 
religious account of the creation of man 
is that “ Jehovah God formed man of the 
dust of the ground and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a, living soul.” This statement 
is strongly suggestive of an evolutionary 
process and it stands literally true in the 
light of our modern science. That the 
human body is formed of the dust ‘of the 
ground is evidenced by the fact that it 
can be resolved into dust and may be 
seen distributed in jars and properly 
labeled in the chemical laborato: And 
that man is also a living soul is the most 


‘direct and certain fact he knows; and 


that he is a child of God and an immortal 
spirit ‘is indubitably attested in his 
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for the world without God and was 
therefore essentially atheistic. {Some of 
the early followers of Mr. Darwin, who 
did not hesitate to rush in where he 
was too reverent to tread, were bold 
and loud in proclaiming this view and 
there was much chattefing to the effect 
that God had been dispensed with and 
that religion was thereby shown to be 
an outworn and dead superstition. 
It is a curious fact in the history of 
human thought that when it has been 
found out how a thing was done the 
first conclusion some men draw is that 
God did not do it. Our growing knowl- 
edge thus clears an ever-wider area in 
which there is no room for God, and the 
logical end of this process is an atheistic 
world. 

This superficial view has passed. 
M&r. Darwin himself did not entertain 
any such shallow notion, for he wrote 
in the first edition of his Origin of 
Species: “I see no good reason why 
the views given in this volume should 
shock the religious feelings of anyone.” 
It is now generally seen and conceded 
that evolution is only the method by 
which the world was made and not its 
Initial and Immanent Cause. It is 
simply God’s way of doing things and, 
instead of excluding, asserts and empha- 
sizes his presence and power in the 
process. The evolution of the world 
no more banishes God from its creation 
than the growth of corn excludes God 
from the cornfield. Everyone admits 
that individual plants and animals are 
produced by growth or evolution from 
single cells, and yet no one thinks this 
shuts God out of the process. But if 
God can produce individual living organ- 
isms by growth or evolution, so he may 


also produce species and the whole king- 
dom of life by the same means. The 
evolution of species introduces no new 
principle or difficulty as compared with 
the evolution of individuals. There is 
as much room for God in the one process 
as in the other, and the evolution of 
species is no more atheistic or irreligious 
than the growth of a babe. 

But has not evolution destroyed the 
old argument from design, given it its 
“deathblow,” as Mr. Huxley asserted ? 
The “old argument,” yes, but not the 
principle of teleology, as Mr. Huxley 
himself admitted. The old form of this 
argument, known as the “carpenter” 
theory, supposed that the individual 
parts of the world were created inde- 
pendently and then put together, and 
the marvel was that they so exactly 
matched and fit. But now it is seen 
that the parts grew up together and 
mutually modified and, in a sense, made 
one another. The eye and the light 
were not created separately and then 
found to fit each other, but the eye 
through long use grew increasingly sensi- 
tive to the light as it adjusted its delicate 
membranes to the pulsations of the sun. 
Yet this evolutionary view, so far from 
excluding design, plants it more deeply 
and pervasively than ever in the primal 
elements and constitution of the uni- 
verse. Infinitely more wisdom and de- 
sign would be displayed in an original 
essence that would unfold into such a 
world as ours, a seed that would bloom 
into such a glorious harvest, than in a 
world cut out and put together after the 
manner of a carpenter. A living plant 
or animal evinces vastly more wisdom 
and plan than does an artificial one. 
Design in the world, so far from being 


experience. Evolution does not touch 
or question these facts: it only affirms 
that man was not created instantly, but 
through a long process. It puts many 
steps between “the dust of the ground” 
and the developed human body, but 
these steps in no wise exclude but at 
every point and instant include God. 
Evolution does not in the least degree 
impair the spirituality and personality, 
freedom and responsibility, conscience 
and character, the supreme worth and 
immortality of man. It simply describes 
the process by which God created him as 
his human child and no more debases 
the worth of the child than evolutionary 
generation and growth impair the worth 
of our children. And as consciousness 
and personality, freedom and responsi- 
bility, conscience and character come 
out at the top of evolution in man, 
these powers and qualities must have 
been in the Cause in the beginning, 
and at this point evolution confirms 
our belief in a personal God. The fine 
blossoms and rich fruit on the branches 
of the tree show what was in the 
root. 

We do not need to pursue in detail 
the bearing of evolution on other doc- 
trines and experiences of religion. It 
has as much room as any other view of 
the world, and, in fact, has all the room 
there is, for providence and prayer, reve- 
lation and miracle, atonement and regen- 
eration, grace and salvation. So far 
from imposing upon us a materialistic or 
mechanical world in which all things 
are cast in iron molds and move as cog- 
wheels in a deterministic system, it is 
simply the activity of a personal God 
who is free to work out his purposes 
according to his wisdom and will. Ina 
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word, it is God’s way of doing things, 
the divine program of creation and 
providence. 

But has not evolution profoundly 
changed the whole aspect of the world 
so that it has lost much of its former 
religious significance? Have not the 
“celestial light, the glory and the fresh- 
ness of a dream” been swept from it by 
our evolutionary science as the rosy 
dawn of the morning is dissipated by the 
piercing and pitiless light of the rising 
sun? No doubt this has been in some 
degree the first effect of evolution. It 
takes time for us to adjust ourselves to 
new views, especially on such profound 
and vital matters as religion. But after 
the adjustment has been made the last 
state is better than the first. 

A somewhat analogous case is seen 
in the field of poetry. The new facts 
and inventions of science do not readily 
lend themselves to poetic use. Loco- 
motive and telephone do not sound well 
in verse. Only the old things that have 
grown familiar and dear and are en- 
veloped in halos of hallowed associations 
are full of poetic suggestion, color, and 
fire, that stir the imagination and burn 
in the heart. A cathedral window of 
new glass looks raw and glaring: only 
after the winds and the weather of 
centuries have blown their fine sand and 
rain against it and have tempered and 
mellowed it does it glow with deep 
and tender light that kindles the soul 
and opens vistas of celestial visions. The 
raw materials of our new science must be 
long tempered by use and custom before 
they will grow mellow and rich in poetic 
suggestion; but in time they will flame 
out in splendor and glory such as we 
have not yet seen. 
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Religion is pre-eminently a creature 
of use and custom. It is intensely con- 
servative and clings loyally and tena- 
ciously to the tried and trusted. The 
new startles it, the unfamiliar excites its 
distrust and fear. Time and again it has 
been frightened by new truth which 
it at first opposed and then finally 
accepted. The Copernican astronomy 
and then geology had to fight their way 
against religious opposition to orthodox 
acceptance, and the relation of religion to 
the whole course of scientific progress 
is a mournful history. But now the 
established results of these sciences have 
been harmoniously built into the most 
conservative theology. Agassiz said in 
effect that every great scientific truth 
passes through three stages with religious 
teachers: First, they say it destroys the 
Bible; second, they say it can be recon- 
ciled with the Bible; third, they say, We 
always believed it. Evolution inevi- 
tably had to encounter the same opposi- 
tion, but the battle is now about won, 
and only echoes of it are still heard. 
President James McCosh, of Presby- 
terian Princeton, in the early days of 
evolution was the first eminent philoso- 
pher and Christian apologist to proclaim 
and expound the theistic interpretation 
of this theory, and the path he blazed 
has now become a common road. Many 
if not most of the leading scientific 
evolutionists of today are Christian wor- 
shipers; and few are the Christian theo- 
logians that have not learned to think 
in terms of this principle: it is rapidly 
passing into the third stage in which 
religious teachers are saying, We always 
believed it. 
~ Yet evolution is still in the raw stage 
as regards religious use and custom. It 


does not yet harmonize with, and melt 
into, some of our religious thinking and 
especially our feeling. It would mar the 
music of our hallowed creeds and 
liturgies. Its terms would sound as 
awkward and undevotional in our hymns 
and prayers as nitroglycerin and hemo- 
globin would strike our ears as jarring 
notes in poetry. It has not yet been 
thoroughly converted and baptized into 
the Spirit. Butitsdayiscoming. Time 
will set it in its right relations and bring 
out its truth and beauty, custom will 
sanction it, tradition will hallow it. It 
is the very genius of religion to take 
everything and in due time consecrate 
it to service on its own altar. It has 
enormous transforming and assimilating 
power and it is digesting evolution 
into fresh blood and new strength and 
service. 

Wisdom is justified of her children. 
The heterodoxy of one age becomes 
the orthodoxy of the next, and what 
frightens the fathers becomes the friend 
of the children. Our eyes are becoming 
accustomed to the light of this view of 
the world, our minds and hearts will 
subdue themselves to its dye, our religion 
will think and live according to its laws, 
and our very worship will find it devout 
and inspiring. Then the glory and the 
freshness of the dream will come back 
and the universe will be religious once 
more; and not only religious, but vastly 
and profoundly more religious than ever. 
The best is yet to be. For as the 
Copernican astronomy, which at first 
wrought such fearful havoc in the old 
religious heavens and spread consterna- 
tion through the church, ended by 
replacing the narrow, cribbed, and 
cabined sky with a vaster and grander 
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universe, thereby immeasurably magni- 
fying the greatness of God, so will the 
evolutionary view of the world, theisti- 
cally interpreted and wrought out, give 
us a truer and more glorious doctrine 


of God, envelop us more intimately 
in his immediate activities, and enable 
us to realize as never before that “in 
him we live and move and have our 
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The study of the Old Testament has made great advances in the last twenty-five 
years. Yet, there has grown up an entire generation, many of whom are still uninformed 
of the elementary positions now generally held by Old Testament scholars. These 
articles by Professor Paton admirably set forth some of these positions. Of course, every 
man must give his personal coloring to what he writes, but, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, these statements will be accepted as a sor! of common divisor of views held by 


Old Testament scholars of the historical literary school the world over. 


I. The Creation 


A hundred years ago our knowledge 
of the early history of the world was 
derived exclusively from the Bible and 
from the legends preserved by Greek and 
Latin authors. In the course of the last 
century a wealth of new information has 
come to light through the discoveries 
of astronomy, geology, archaeology, 
ethnology, philology, and comparative 
religion. These have given new mean- 
ing to the statements of the Bible 
and have supplied many gaps in its 
narrative. The purpose of the series 
that begins with the present article is to 
show in the successive periods of the 
world’s ancient history how our knowl- 
edge has been enlarged by modern dis- 
coveries, and how these discoveries are 


to be correlated with the statements of 
the Bible. Accordingly, we take up 
first the primeval period, or period that 
preceded the appearance of man. 


A. The Sources for This Period 


1. The scientific account of creation.— 
The original records of the world’s 
earliest history are furnished by astron- 
omy and geology. These records are 
written in the constitution of the solar 
system and in the rock strata and fossils 
of the earth. They are contemporary 
documents, and their testimony has 
unquestionable authority. 

2. The account in Gen. 1: 1—2:4a.— 
This narrative is the beginning of P, or 
the Priestly Document, one of the four 
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main records from which our present 
Pentateuch is derived. It was not 
committed to writing until about 500 
B.C., but the oral tradition on which it 
was based went back to a high antiquity. 
This tradition cannot have originated 
at the time of the creation since man did 
not yet exist on the earth. The usual 
theory in the church has been that it 
was supernaturally revealed by God to 
Moses, but this is unlikely because 
there are no analogous cases in the Bible 
where God has revealed lost history to 
men. 

Such speculations have been set aside 
in modern times by the recognition that 
this story has been borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Babylonians. Bero- 
sus, a Babylonian priest of the time of 
Alexander the Great, wrote in Greek a 
history of primeval times closely similar 
to the Hebrew narrative. It used to 
be supposed that he had derived his 
information from the Hebrews, but in 
recent years the Babylonian proto- 
types of his statements have been dis- 
covered. In 1873 George Smith found 
among the relics of the library of the 
Assyrian king Ashurbanipal (668-626 
B.C.) a series of seven baked-clay tablets 
that contained a story of creation re- 
markably similar to that found in the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

The theory that this account was 
borrowed by the Assyrians from the 
Hebrews is impossible because a similar 
account was found at Sippar by Rassam 
in 1882, written both in Sumerian and 
in Semitic Babylonian. Most of the 
religious ideas of the Semitic Baby- 
lonians were derived from their Sume- 
rian predecessors, and this tablet shows 
that the tradition of creation was ulti- 


mately of Sumerian origin and went 
back to a date before 3000 B.c. This 
story, accordingly, was in existence in 


Babylonia at least two thousand years 


before Moses. 

The theory of a common primitive 
Semitic original for both the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian narratives is pre- 
cluded by the pronounced Babylonian 
type of the material. The idea of a 
creation out of a primitive watery chaos 
would naturally arise among the Baby- 
lonians whose land was inundated every 
spring by the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Other elements in the early chapters of 
Genesis, such as Eden (Gen. 2:8), the 
Tigris and Euphrates (2:14), the tower 
of Babel (11:9), are also clearly of 
Babylonian origin. The only possible 
theory is that the Hebrew account has 
been borrowed in some way from the 
Babylonian. 

If this story of creation is ultimately 
of Babylonian origin, there is no reason 
why we should expect it to correspond 
with the account given by modern 
astronomy and geology. The ancient 
Babylonians knew nothing of our mod- 
ern science, and there is no evidence 
that they had a divine illumination 
superior to other peoples of antiquity. 

3. The account in Gen. 2:4b-25.— 
This is derived from the so-called J 
document of the Pentateuch that calls 
God Jehovah. It was written in the 
kingdom of Judah about 850 B.c. It 
is derived from oral tradition that seems 
to have gone back ultimately to the 
Arabian Desert, the primitive home of 
the Semitic forefathers of Israel. It 
represents the earth as originally an 
arid waste and creation as beginning 
with the production of moisture (Gen. 
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2:46). The garden that Jehovah plants 
(2:8) is a palm-oasis in the desert. The 
description of the location of the garden 
in 2:10-14 is, however, clearly of Baby- 
lonian origin, since Edinu, or Eden, is 
the name of a Babylonian region be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates 
rivers, and since these two Babylonian 
rivers are mentioned. No Babylonian 
counterpart has yet been found for 
the main strand of this narrative. 


B. Scientific Value of the Hebrew 
Narratives 


Neither the narrative of Gen., chap. 
1, nor of Gen., chap. 2, is in accord with 
the teachings of modern science. 

1. The cosmogony.—In Genesis the 
earth is conceived as a stationary disk 
resting upon “the waters under the 
earth.” The “firmament” is a solid 
crystal dome that supports “the waters 
above the earth.” In front of this 
dome the sun, moon, and stars move 
round the earth. Here, as elsewhere 
in the Old Testament, the antique, 
pre-Copernican conception of the uni- 
verse is disclosed. 

2. The antiquity of the world—The 
P document in Genesis gives a com- 
plete chronology in the form of genealogi- 
cal tables telling how old each man was 
when his oldest son was born. On the 
basis of these tables the creation will 
have to be dated, as Archbishop Ussher 
calculated it, about 4000 B.c. Accord- 
ing to archaeology, this date falls within 
the historic period in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. According to geology, the first 
appearance of man was thousands of 
years earlier; and according to astron- 
omy, the beginning of the world was 
millions of years earlier. 


3. The duration of creation.—Accord- 
ing to Gen., chap. 1, creation occurred 
within a period of six days. There is 
nothing in Hebrew usage that justifies 
the interpretation of “day” as “period.” 
When we are told after each day’s work, 
“and the evening and the morning were 
one day,” it is clear that a literal day is 
meant. In like manner the statement 
of Gen. 2:3, that “God blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it because in 
it he rested from all his works,” is 
meaningless unless a literal Sabbath is 
meant. P is very fond of exact statis- 
tics, and if he had meant “ages” by his 
“days” he would undoubtedly have 
told us how many years these ages 
included. 

4. The method of creation.—Accord- 
ing to Gen., chap. 1, and Gen., chap. 2, 
each new form of life was a special crea- 
tion by God. According to science, all 
sorts of intermediate forms are found 
between species, so that it is probable 
that the higher have been developed 
by minute variations out of the lower. 

5. The order of creation —The narra- 
tive of Gen., chap. 1, bears a superficial 
resemblance to the modern doctrine 
of evolution in that it traces the crea- 
tion of life from lower to higher, but 
in details it is contrary to astronomy 
and geology. The order of creation in 
this chapter is (1) chaos, (2) light, (3) 
firmament, (4) dry land and higher 
flowering plants, (5) sun, moon, and 
stars, (6) all water animals and birds, 
(7) all land animals and man. 

According to science, the order of 
creation was as follows: (1) the stars, 
(2) the sun, (3) the outer planets, (4) 
the earth, (5) the inner planets, (6) the 
moon, (7) unicellular organisms not yet 
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differentiated into plant or animal, (8) 
invertebrate animals and seaweeds, (9) 
vertebrate fishes, insects, mosses, and 
ferns, (10) amphibious vertebrates and 
lower flowering plants such as the pines, 
(11) reptiles, (12) non-placental mam- 
mals, (13) birds, (14) higher flowering 
plants, (15) placental mammals, (16) man. 

The order of creation in Gen. 2:4b-25 
is totally different both from the account 
of science and from the account in Gen. 
1:1—2:4a. It is as follows: (1) earth, 
(2) water, (3) man, (4) plants, (5) ani- 
mals, (6) woman, and apparently last 
of all (7) heaven (2:4b). Here crea- 
tion proceeds from higher to lower. 
Even if we succeed to our satisfaction 
in harmonizing Gen. 1:1—2:4@ with 
science, we can do nothing with the 
duplicate account in 2:4b-25. The con- 
clusion that we reach, accordingly, from 
a study of Gen., chaps. 1, 2, is that 
these traditions contain neither astron- 
omy nor geology, but that they are 
primitive Hebrew and Babylonian theo- 
ries concerning the origin of the world 
and of man. They are not the science 
of the twentieth century A.D. but of 
the twentieth century B.c. 


G. Religious Value of These 
Traditions 
This conclusion is not inconsistent 
with the high religious value of these 
narratives. Both declare belief in one 
spiritual God, the creator of all things. 


The gross polytheism of the Babylonian 
creation-story and of other ancient 
Semitic cosmogonies has been purged 
out, and the result is a sublime con- 
fession of faith that can still be used by 
the modern Christian. When, however, 
the ancient Hebrews wished to express 
this faith, they were compelled to use 
the scientific thought and language of 
their day. The Judean writer of the 
ninth century B.c. stated his creed in 
terms of the primitive science of the 
Arabian Desert. The priestly writer 
of the sixth century B.c. stated his creed 
in terms of the better science of the 
Babylonian priests. We of today state 
our creed in terms of modern astronomy, 
geology, and biology. Our descendants 
will state their creed in terms of a still 
more accurate science and philosophy; 
but through all the changes of scientific 
thought it will still be the same creed 
trying to express itself, “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth.” The primitive Sem- 
itic science of Gen., chap. 2, and the 
Babylonian science of Gen., chap. 1, 
have given place to a better science, but 
their religious belief in one creator, God, 
is still the faith of the church. These 
ancient Hebrew narratives are not true 
astronomy and geology, but they are 
true religion; and therefore they are 
revelation, for revelation is not informa- 
tion about natural science but about the 
nature of God. 


II. The Origin of Man 


The earliest written records in Bab- 
ylonia and Egypt date from about 
4000 B.C., but back of these archaeology 
discovers a long series of remains that 


testify that our race was already ancient 
when writing was first invented. In this 
section we must consider the earliest 
history of mankind as it is disclosed by 
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archaeology and its relation to the 
narratives in Gen., chaps. 3-5. 


A. The Sources 

1. The scientific account of primitive 
man.—This account is based upon 
objects left by man in the gravel-beds of 
rivers and in the strata on the floors of 
caves. It is as certain as is the testi- 
mony of geology. 

2. The account of primitive man in 
Gen., chaps. 3-5.—This narrative is 
composed of alternate extracts from the 
J and the P documents. Both are 
derived from the oral tradition of ancient 
Israel. Recent archaeological discov- 
eries show that these stories, like Gen., 
chap. 1, go back ultimately to Babylo- 
nian sources. Most of the material has 
parallels in the great Babylonian poem 
known as the Gilgamesh-Epic. Por- 
tions of twelve large tablets of this epic 
were found in the library of Ashur- 
banipal (668-626 B.c.). These tablets 
are known to have been copied from old 
Babylonian originals. A fragment pub- 
lished by Hilprecht in 1910 (Babylonian 
Exposition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Series D, Vol. I) dates from 
about 1500 B.c. Another fragment, 
published by Scheil (Recueil de travaux, 
XX [1899], 55-61), is dated in the 
eleventh year of Ammisaduka, king of 
Babylon (ca. 1800 B.c.). In a recent 
publication Dr. Poebel announces the 
discovery of portions of this epic dating 
from about 1900 B.c., written in 
Sumerian, the primitive language of 
Babylonia (Museum Journal, University 
of Pennsylvania, IV [1913], 41-50). 
Finally Professor Langdon of Oxford has 
published in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, June, 


1914, a preliminary account of another 
Sumerian fragment of the poem that 
narrates both the Flood and the Fall of 
Man. It is certain, therefore, that the 
Gilgamesh-Epic is as ancient as the 
Creation Story. It was probably in 
existence as early as 3000 B.C. 

The Enkidu (Eabani) episode in the 
Gilgamesh-Epic has many parallels with 
the story of Adam and Eve. Enkidu is 
created out of the ground. He is a wild, 
primitive man with long hair who lives 
with the beasts of the field. So Adam 
has at first the animals brought to him as 
companions by Jehovah. Through the 
woman Uhat, Enkidu is led away from 
association with the beasts and attains 
the dignity of true manhood. Similarly 
Adam finds that the beasts are no com- 
panions for him when the woman appears 
on the scene. Enkidu is deeply enam- 
ored of Uhat and clings to her when the 
beasts flee away from his new-found 
manhood. So Adam recognizes that 
Eve is bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, and that he must leave all else to 
cleave to her. Enkidu and Uhat are 
naked but unashamed, so also are Adam 
and Eve. Uhat tempts Enkidu to leave 
his present life by the promise that he 
shall become like one of the gods. So Eve 
seduces Adam with the assurance that 
he shall become as God. Through Uhat 
Enkidu loses his life. Similarly through 
Eve the curse of death comes upon 
Adam. Even the name Uhat has prob- 
ably etymological connection with Haw- 
wa(t), Eve (see Jastrow, “Adam and 
Eve in Babylonian Literature,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, XV [1899], 193-214). In 
the tablet lately published by Langdon 
we read: “He took the ambaru plant 
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-...he ate.... the plant which 
wrought their fate therein she found. 
The goddess Ninharsag in the name of the 
god Enki uttered a curse. Henceforth 
life until he dies let him not behold.” 
The surprising thing in this account is 
that the eater of the forbidden fruit who 
loses immortality is not Adam, the first 
man, but Noah, the founder of the new 
race of men. 

The long-lived antediluvians of Gen., 
chaps. 4, 5, have been known to us 
from Berosus’ account of the ten kings 
of Babylon that reigned before the 
Flood. Now they appear in the Sume- 
rian tablets discovered by Poebel in 1912. 
Methushael in Gen. 4:18 is a name of 
pure Babylonian formation. 

It appears, accordingly, that the 
narratives in Gen., chaps. 3-5, are 
borrowed from ancient Babylonian litera- 
ture. If this be the case, there is no 
reason why we should expect these 
stories to be scientifically accurate. 
They are not contemporary records of 
primitive man nor are they special 
revelations given to the Hebrews. 


B. Historical Value of the Hebrew 
Narratives 

When we compare these stories with 
the account of primitive man given by 
archaeology, a number of disagreements 
appear. 
1. The origin of man.—Both of the 
narratives of Genesis regard man’s 
appearance on the earth as due to a 
special act of creation on the part of God. 
In Gen. 1:27 the human species, male 
and female, was created by divine fiat on 
the sixth day. In Gen. 2:7, 22, man 
was molded by Yahweh out of the dust 
at the beginning of creation, and woman 


was formed subsequently out of one of 
his ribs at the end of creation. Science, 
on the contrary, regards man as the last 
link in the chain of evolution. He was 
developed out of a lower type of animal 
that was also the progenitor of the apes, 
and this animal in its turn was the prod- 
uct of a development that went back to 
the beginning of life on the earth. In 
1892 Dubois reported the discovery of a 
skull in the Island of Java that in its 
shape and capacity was intermediate 
between the apes and man. Scientists 
have disputed whether it is simian or 
human. Its discoverer named it Pithe- 
canthropus erectus. The Neanderthal 
skull and the skull from Spy show inter- 
mediate stages of development between 
this Java skull and the skulls of the 
lowest existing races of men. 

2. The antiquity of man.—The figures 
given in the Book of Genesis place the 
origin of man about 4000 B.c. This is 
contrary to the evidence both of archae- 
ology and of geology. Archaeology 
shows that in 4000 B.c. civilization was 
already in full bloom in Babylonia and 
Egypt, and geology shows that the origin 
of man must be placed thousands of 
years earlier. 

There is some evidence that man 
appeared as early as the Tertiary period 
of geology. In Tertiary gravel-beds in 
Kent, England, flints are found that are 
worn on their edges and surfaces in a 
different way from other stones in the 
beds. It has been much disputed 
whether these are natural or are due to 
human workmanship; but authorities 
are coming more and more to the opinion 
that they are the rude tools of the 
earliest race of men, or of a race that was 
well on the way to become human. 
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These remains are known as Eolithic, or 
“primitive stone,” in distinction from 
Paleolithic, or “ancient stone.” 

There is general agreement that a 
being far enough evolved to be called 
man existed at the beginning of the 
Quaternary, or Glacial period. As to 
the date of his origin the prevailing 
opinion is that it cannot have been much 
less than 500,000 years B.c. A long 
time was necessary for the enormous de- 
posits of the Glacial age, for the change 
of climate from the Glacial to the 
present, for the change of animals from 
the extinct species that were contempo- 
rary with primitive man to the present 
fauna, for the development of the differ- 
ent races of mankind, for the growth of 


the different languages, and for the 


progress of civilization to the high point 
that was already attained in Egypt and 
Babylonia as early as 4000 B.C. 

3. The civilization of primitive man.— 
The history of early man is divided into 
five great periods: (1) the Eolithic, or 
period of natural stone implements; (2) 
the Paleolithic, or period of chipped 
flint implements; (3) the Neolithic, or 
period of polished flint implements; 
(4) the period of Bronze; (5) the period 
of Iron. The first three preceded the 
invention of writing. 

The remains of the Eolithic period 
are stone implements that have been left 
in their natural form; those of the Paleo- 
lithic age have been shaped by pounding 
with another stone. The most primitive 
ones show the crudest workmanship 
and are associated with the bones of 
three extinct species of elephants. Later 
ones are contemporary with the mam- 
moth, the reindeer, and the stag. Eo- 
lithic man had no fire. Paleolithic man 


had fire, but he had no metals or pottery, 
no textile fabrics or domestic animals. 
He clothed himself in skins which he 
fastened with bone pins. He lived 
entirely by hunting and fishing, and his 
social organization did not go beyond 
the formation of small family-groups. 
He had considerable artistic skill both in 
modeling and in sketching, and on the 
walls of his caves and on pieces of ivory 
and stone he has left realistic drawings of 
the mammoth, reindeer, and other con- 
temporary animals. 

In contrast to this account of science 
the Book of Genesis represents man as 
possessing at the outset the civilization 
of the late Neolithic period. Accord- 
ing to Gen. 2:5, 15; 3:17, 23, Man was 
an agriculturalist from the beginning, 
but science shows that he did not take up 
agriculture until the end of the Neo- 
lithic age. In Gen. 4:2 Abel is a keeper 
of sheep, but domestic animals were not 
bred until Neolithic times. Cain built 
a city (4:17), but cities did not exist 
before the Bronze age. Tubal-cain, in 
the seventh generation from Adam, was 
“the forger of every cutting instrument 
of bronze and of iron” (Gen. 4:22); in 
reality the ages of Bronze and of Iron 
were separated by centuries, and iron 
did not come into use in Western Asia 
until about 1200 B.c. By eating the 
forbidden fruit Adam attained at once 
knowledge of good and evil (Gen. 3: 5-7); 
in reality this knowledge has been slowly 
acquired through the experience of many 
centuries. 

4. The religion of primitive man.— 
The J document assumes that Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, was known to man- 
kind from the beginning; but Jehovah 
is a Hebrew word, and Hebrew was 
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certainly not the original language of 
the race. Archaeology shows that a 
low form of polydemonism, not mono- 
theism, was the earliest religion of man- 
kind. 

5. Other scientific difficulties in the 
narrative of Genesis.—According to Gen. 
3:17f., thorns and thistles came into 
existence as a punishment for Adam’s 
sin, but geology shows that these noxious 
plants long antedated the appearance 
of man. According to Gen. 3:3, 19, 
death was the consequence of Adam’s 
disobedience; but death has always 
been in the world and is involved in the 
very constitution of our bodies. Man’s 
primitive home, the Garden of Eden, 
with its wonderful trees that conferred 
life and knowledge by the eating of 
their fruit, and its animals that pos- 
sessed the power of speech, evidently 
belongs to the realm of mythology rather 
than that of history. 

The patriarchs before the Flood (Gen., 
chaps. 4, 5), who lived from 777 to 969 
years, one of whom, Enoch, was trans- 
lated to dwell with Elohim when he 
was 365 years old (the exact number of 
days of the solar year), are clearly 
mythical figures. A number of their 
names recur as gods among the other 
Semites. They seem to be ancient 
Semitic divinities that have been de- 
graded by Hebrew monotheism to the 
position of prehistoric heroes. 

The conclusion that we reach, accord- 
ingly, from a study of the stories of 
Gen., chaps. 3-5, is that they do not 
contain a scientific history of primitive 
times such as is given by archaeology, 
but that they are derived from early 
Babylonian speculations in regard to 
the origin of the human race. 


GC. Religious Value of These 
Traditions 

The religious value of a composition 
is distinct from its historical value. The 
parables of Jesus are not history, but 
fiction, yet they teach truth in the best 
possible way. Accordingly, the unhis- 
torical character of the stories in Gen., 
chaps. 3-9, is in no way inconsistent 
with their high religious value. These 
ancient Babylonian traditions have been 
so transfigured by the spirit of the 
Hebrew religion that they have become 
worthy vehicles of divine revelation. 
The legend of the Garden of Eden has 
been stripped of its heathenism and 
made a wonderful expression of the 
origin and effect of sin in the experience 
of the individual. Sin is conscious 
violation of the will of God. It brings 
with it distrust of God and loss of fellow- 
ship with him. It is the cause of all the 
ills of life, and it makes men dread death 
as acurse. This is the theology of the 
early prophets, and they could have no 
better way of teaching it than through 
this ancient story. We have more 
modern ways of expressing the psychol- 
ogy of sin, but our experience is the 
same as that recorded in this chapter. 

The resemblances of the Hebrew 
primeval stories to the Babylonian are 
not half so significant as are the differ- 
ences. When we note these differences, 
we perceive how the spirit of the Hebrew 
religion entered into the old Babylonian 
traditions like a fire burning out the 
dross. Though the Hebrews derived 
these stories from Babylonia, they 
transformed them so completely that 
the divine character of the Old Testa- 
ment religion become all the more 
apparent. 
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DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE IN THE 
TEACHING OF JESUS 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of New Testament Interpretation, University of Chicago 


No subject is more vital to Christian civilization than the family. A study of 
statistics as regards both marriage and illegitimacy is likely to prove very discouraging: 
Many teachers, in despair of other regulation, are looking to a literal application of the 
words of Jesus. Just how far the movement is justified may be inferred from the 
accompanying paper, in which the vital question as to the precise words of Jesus is 


raised and discussed. 


The regulation of marriage and 
divorce was once thought to lie wholly 
within the power of the church. With 
the separation of church and state the 
latter constituted itself the ultimate 
authority on both of these questions. 
The clergy may, by courtesy of the state, 
still perform the marriage ceremony, but 
the church, at least in the United States, 
no longer possesses any judicial right 
either to forbid marriage or to grant a 
decree of divorce. 

Yet the church does not cease to con- 
cern itself with these problems. This 
does not mean of course that ecclesias- 
tics are clamoring to be reinvested with 
authority to issue marriage licenses and 
write divorce laws. Doubtless many of 
them would gladly accept this responsi- 
bility if it were thrust upon them—an 
event, however, which is not likely soon 
to happen. The marriage relationship 
is now thought to be so fundamental 
to our social welfare that the so-called 
secular authorities must assume the 
responsibility for its regulation. Public 
opinion nowadays seems to be thoroughly 
imbued with this idea. The function 
of the church, then, is to insist that the 


laws regulating marriage and divorce 
be framed and enacted in accordance 
with the highest moral standards for the 
best interests of society. 

To be sure this is what may be called 
the more liberal interpretation of the 
church’s function, but it is the view 
which seems likely to prevail even more 
widely in the future than at present. 
The day is past when we may’ expect 
those who make and execute our 
laws to be guided by ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements of ecclesiastical tribunals. 
It is now assumed that the controlling 
interest in any effort to solve our social 
problems is first and always the good of 
humanity. Not the solution which most 
resembles that prescribed for similar 
problems in the first century of our 
era, but the one which produces the most 
satisfactory results under the new con- 
ditions of the twentieth century, is 
being sought at present. The philoso- 
pher calls this pragmatism; the plain 
man calls it common-sense. 

This is not equivalent to saying that 
the church’s opinion will no longer be 
heeded or that its voice should not be 
raised in loud protest against any in- 
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fringement of the moral and religious 
ideal. But it does mean that the justice 
of its protests and demands is to be 
judged by the practical worth of the 
ideas embodied in them. Its views are 
to be respected, not primarily because 
they issue from the church, but because 
the opinions themselves represent the 
most worthy standards attainable in 
our present state of enlightenment. 
In short, it is now tacitly assumed by 
our lawmakers, many of whom are 
members of Christian churches and prize 
the connection highly, that the church 
can perform an invaluable service by 
insistently enunciating its high ideals; 
but the enactment of specific rules to 
regulate the social life must meet the 
practical necessities of a very unideal 
situation, as was similarly the case in 
Moses’ day, when this ancient lawgiver 
allowed divorce because of man’s “hard- 
ness of heart.” 

As a result of these practical demands, 
divorce and remarriage have been quite 
generally legalized by modern law- 
makers. In this the church often feels 
that its ideals are being sadly debased. 
Sometimes Christians vigorously pro- 
test agaiust the laxity of divorce laws 
and emphatically declare that remarriage 
is wholly unjustifiable. Many clergy- 
men feel that they cannot in good con- 
science perform a marriage ceremony 
where either of the contracting parties 
has been divorced and the former 
partner is still living. Nor is this hesi- 
tation necessarily due to doubt about the 
legality, or even the practical justice, 
of the divorce itself. 

What is the reason for this attitude on 
the part of the church? Its chief ground 
seems to be a belief that Jesus pro- 
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nounced unfavorably against divorce 
and absolutely prohibited remarriage. 
Jesus’ pre-eminence as a teacher of 
morals and religion is so generally recog- 
nized that we may well ask just what he 
did teach, and what significance his 
teaching has for the solution of similar 
problems in modern times. 

Probably most people imagine that we 
know a great deal more about Jesus’ 
views on this subject than actually is 
the case. He is reported to have spoken 
of this matter twice in the Gospel of 
Matthew, but only once in Mark and 
once in Luke. The passage in Mark and 
one of those in Matthew are reports of 
the same incident, while the other pas- 
sage in Matthew and the verse in Luke 
may represent the same original saying. 
Thus, according to the Gospel accounts, 
Jesus spoke only a few words upon this 
subject on two, or at the most on three, 
occasions. 

Mark 10:2-12 and Matt. 19:3-9 
narrate the same incident, when the 
Pharisees ask Jesus if it is lawful for a 
man to put away his wife. We are all 
familiar with the answer which he made. 
Jesus refuses to dogmatize on the ques- 
tion. He does not condemn the divorce 
laws then in force, but he does censure 
the conditions which made such laws a 
necessity. Israel through “hardness of 
heart”’ failed to measure up to the ideal 
of a divine union which none should sun- 
der. It is clearly implied that Jesus’ 
remedy for the situation would not be a 
revocation of the Mosaic enactment, 
but a change of heart for Israel. 

Immediately afterward, when alone 
with the disciples, according to the 
account in Mark, Jesus replied to a 
request for further information by 
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saying: “Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, committeth 
adultery against her; and if she 
herself shall put away her husband, 
and marry another, she committeth 
adultery.” In Matthew’s report of the 
same occasion Jesus is still speaking to 
the multitude, and says: “Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except for forni- 
cation, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery, and he that marrieth 
her when she is put away committeth 
adultery.” Again in Matt. 5:31 Jesus 
is made to express himself as follows: 
“Every one that putteth away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, mak- 
eth her an adulteress; and whosoever 
shall marry her when she is put away com- 
mitteth adultery.” Finallyin Luke 16:18 
Jesus is reported to have said: “Every 
one that putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery; 
and he that marrieth one that is put away 
from a husband committeth adultery.” 

From these accounts of the evangel- 
ists what are we to infer that Jesus 
actually said? This certainly is not a 
question that we can answer offhand. 
On the one hand he affirms without 
qualification that remarriage is adultery 
on the part of any divorced person, while 
on the other hand his statement is quali- 
fied by the clause “except for fornica- 
tion.” In one case it is the woman 
who divorces her husband and remarries 
who is guilty, in the other case it is the 
man who marries the divorced woman. 
Again, in one instance the point of 
emphasis is that putting away a wife and 
remarrying makes the man an adulterer, 
while in another instance it is that 
putting away an innocent woman makes 
her an adulteress. 


These statements leave us perplexed. 
Did Jesus deny remarriage outright ? 
“Yes,” according to Mark; “No,” 
according to Matthew. Did Jesus, while 
allowing that a man might justly put 
away an adulterous wife and remarry, 
stigmatize an innocent and unjustly 
divorced woman as an adulteress? He 
did, according to the statements in 
Matthew. Specialists in the field of 
Gospel research have often applied 
their critical acumen to these prob- 
lems in an effort to determine just 
what Jesus said, but with varying results. 
The less skilled reader may, we think, 
get at the truth of the matter by a shorter 
road. 

Most people nowadays are familiar, 
in a general way, with the story of the 
Gospels’ origin. In their present form 
they are, at the earliest, representations 
of what the Christians of the second and 
third generations after Jesus’ death 
thought their Master had done and said. 
Each writer gathered such information 
as was available in his day, and put it 
together for use in the instruction and 
edification of the Christian community, 
or for the benefit of some individual 
Christian, or for the purposes of apology 
and propaganda. For thirty years or 
more before the oldest of our Gospels, 
that of Mark, was written, various 
missionaries had been endeavoring to 
accomplish similar results through oral 
teaching and public preaching. During 
this period there were different types 
of Christian teachers at work, and the 
tastes and needs of various kinds of 
communities had to be met. Paul was 
by no means the only loyal missionary 
who tried to become all things to all men 
in order that he might serve them as a 
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minister of salvation. Under these cir- 
cumstances the marvel is not that there 
are diverse elements in our Gospel tra- 
dition, but rather that the elements of 
diversity are so few. 

Re-reading the Gospel accounts of 
Jesus’ teaching about divorce and re- 
marriage in the light of this situation, 
it seems quite evident that we must not 
attach too much weight to points of 
detail. The specific limitations of Jesus’ 
general principle are quite as likely to 
represent the various views of early 
interpreters as they are to be the exact 
words of Jesus. Indeed this is just the 
impression left upon us by the diversity 
of statements in our Gospels. At first, 
Jesus refuses to dogmatize on questions 
of detailed adjustment, but in prophetic 
fashion reiterates the ideal principle that 
the dissolution of the marriage bond 
ought never to be necessary. Then he 
is represented as putting off the mantle 
of the prophet to become a rabbinical 
teacher pronouncing upon questions of 
casuistry. As the church gradually 
became an organized community and 
required rules and regulations for the 
direction of its society, this rabbinical 
Jesus was more and more in demand; 
but it was pre-eminently Jesus the 
prophet who trod the dusty roads of 
Palestine proclaiming the advent of the 
kingdom of God. 

It is extremely doubtful whether we 
can at this late date put our finger on 
any specific limitation made by Jesus 
to the general principle that the ideal 
marital relation is one of inseparable 
and harmonious union. Much less is 
it probable that he posed as a dictator 
of future opinions on detailed questions 
of practical adjustment. And if we 


could discover with certainty that he 
gave his judgment upon some specific 
phase of the problem as presented by 
the conditions of his own day, would it 
be fair to him to apply his solution liter- 
ally at present? Perhaps he would 
wish to frame his answer differently if 
he were confronting, and teaching with 
definite reference to, modern conditions. 
At any rate, his word would probably 
be more searching than some opinions 
which are now held on the assumed 
authority of his name. Would he, for 
example, be likely to take the position, 
which has sometimes been taken by the 
church, that a divorced individual may 
not remarry unless perchance the other 
party to the divorce has died? Surely 
the decease of a former wife or husband 
cannot of itself render the survivor 
any more worthy than before to assume 
new marital responsibilities. If the 
individual ought not to be allowed to 
remarry before this event—and in many 
instances he probably should not—ought 
he to be allowed to do so afterward? 
Ultimately it is Jesus’ great principle 
of brotherly love—which in modern par- 
lance means the highest welfare of society 
—which must be made the key to the 
solution of all such problems. In com- 
parison with this, all accidental and arbi- 
trary enactments of a past age are of only 
secondary value. 

To state our conclusions in a word, the 
modern problem regarding divorce and 
remarriage cannot be solved by any legal- 
istic application of specific enactments 
attributed to Jesus. Not only are we 
insufficiently informed of his teaching on 
this subject, but the principle underlying 
this proposed method of solution puts the 
emphasis on the wrong place. The issue 
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is too vitally modern to be decided arbi- 
trarily by the fiats of a past generation. 
We need, to be sure, all the help and 
inspiration for its solution that the past 
has to offer, but ultimately all these con- 
tributing factors must be put into the 
crucible and recast to fit the mold of 
actual conditions today. It may not 
be out of place here to remind ourselves 


that the fundamental teaching of Jesus, 
and of the Hebrew prophets before him 
for that matter, is still our great ideal; 
namely, the establishment of a condi- 
tion of society so thoroughly imbued 
with wisdom and grace that the marriage 
bond will truly represent what God has 
joined together and no man needs to 
sunder. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING AND SIN. I 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D. 
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PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


One questions his right to take this 
theme at all, for two reasons: First, 
because only experience of life can fitly 
interpret it, and without some depth of 
experience discussion of this dark prob- 
lem is little else than mockery. One 
doubts the adequacy of his experience, 
and his capacity to see and feel deeply 
enough to justify discussion. One would 
not further darken counsel on this sub- 
ject by words without knowledge. The 
second reason for hesitation is just 
because the problem is so old. It is in 
truth man’s perennially darkest prob- 
lem—the question of the ages—that 
seems to confront him with the constant 
and often-stated dilemma: either God 
is good and not omnipotent, or he is 
omnipotent and not good. No one of us 
can escape this challenge. In some form 
it concerns us all, whether our primary 
interest is religious or scientific or prac- 
tical. At some point we all need an 


assured conviction of the essential ration- 
ality of the world—that aims that compel 
our respect are ruling in the world. Is 
it at all worth while to discuss anew 
this age-long problem ? 

If, in spite of this double misgiving, 
and with no feeling that I have new and 
startling light to shed upon it, I am 
undertaking once more, at the editor’s 
request, a sober survey of this most 
difficult problem of human existence, it 
is simply because even the oldest ques- 
tions inevitably change their form with 
changing times, and so need to be recon- 
sidered again and again; and because it 
is precisely in wrestling with our largest 
and darkest problems that our most 
fruitful insights are likely to come. A 
comprehensive, even if sober, resurvey 
of all that is involved in the problem of 
evil, natural and moral—in the ques- 
tion of suffering and sin—ought, then, to 
prove of some value. And this, in spite 
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of the fact that one has no expectation 
of solving the problem. It probably 
was not intended that complete demon- 
stration should be possible to us here. 
One can only hope to give a series of 
suggestions that may help to faith, 
suggestions which themselves can be of 
weight chiefly to those who can inter- 
pret them out of their own experience. 
From the start it is well to remember 
that we can know beforehand that there 
can be no demonstration of the reasons 
for actual matter-of-fact existences. We 
cannot demonstrate mosquitoes or 
snakes or potato bugs. We cannot 
demonstrate the grass or the grub or the 
bird. The concrete facts can never be 
fully reached and the necessity of their 
existence shown by any philosophy or 
any summary of principles, however 
widely accepted. The most that we 
could do at this point would be to 
agree on certain great ends that ought to 
prevail in any universe; to infer from 
these the probability of some larger 
necessary laws (although many so-called 
laws, especially in the physical world, 
are doubtless not primal necessities at 
all, but only widely prevalent matters 
of fact); and then to show that the 
existence of various matters of fact is 
not consistent with these ends and laws. 
It was long ago pointed out that reality 
has for all men three realms—the realms 
of the is, of the must, and of the ought; 
and we cannot have any hope of final 
unity in our thinking, except as we start 
from the ought. Quite aside from any 
ethical interest, the very meaning of these 
three realms of reality is such that we 
plainly cannot derive the ought from the 
is or the must. That a thing is does 
not prove that it ought to be. Nor even 


that a thing must be, does it follow that 
it ought to be. We might have to regard 
it as an evil necessity. We mean some- 
thing quite different when we say a 
thing ought to be, from what we mean 
when we say it is or it must be. If we 
are to get any final unity in our three 
realms of reality, then, it can only be by 
starting from the ought, proceeding to 
the must, as involved in the ends con- 
tained in the ought, and accepting the is 
as merely actual, not demonstrable, 
but also not inconsistent with the ought 
and the must. Our metaphysics, thus, 
as Lotze and Paulsen and Wundt all 
contend, must root in our ethics if we 
are to be able at all to believe in the 
final unity of the world. This initial 
consideration—the necessary primacy 
of the ought for any unity in the world 
or in our own thinking—is itself good 
reason for faith that purposes of good 
do rule in the world, that there is love 
and not hate at the world’s heart. 

There is a further preliminary con- 
sideration that may give us hope as to 
the final issue of our problem. The 
very fact, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out, that all men, practically without 
exception, feel somewhere the problem of 
evil—the difficulty of the suffering of 
the righteous, of the prosperity of the 
wicked, of much seemingly needless 
suffering—as well as the increasing 
sensitiveness at this point, itself shows 
that all men instinctively feel and make 
the universal assumption that a really 
rational world must be a world that is 
worth while, a world that can justify 
itself to a sensitive and enlightened 
conscience, a world that is not merely 
coldly logical but warmly loving. The 
fact that men so universally make this 
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assumption is itself good evidence that 
we may believe that the world will 
finally justify that assumption. For 
men are themselves a part, the last 
evolved part, and at least a very impor- 
tant part of that world which they are 
seeking to understand. They are, in- 
deed, that part of the world in which 
the world itself has come to conscious- 


‘ness and to intelligent judgment. If 


their universal assumption is that this 
world must be a good world as well as a 
logically consistent world if it is to be 
truly rational and tolerable at all, then 
if that assumption is not justified the 
world has contradicted and condemned 
itself in its own highest product, and 
there is an end of rational thinking. 
For you cannot rationally think through 
a world fundamentally irrational. In 
that case, the fact of the human mind 
and the fact of the rest of the world do 
not fit, and cannot be made to fit. You 
could then only accept the universe in 
its entirety as a self-contradictory and 
evil thing, and utterly abandon any 
attempt to think it into unity. That 
would mean an end of rational thinking 
and of all philosophy, to say nothing of 
religion. And such a futile and chaotic 
outcome is itself a reason for faith that 
the contrary view, the view that all 
men assume as essential to a rational 
world, is justified. In spite of seeming 
contradictions, the world probably bears 


‘true witness to itself in men’s instinctive 
demand upon the world and upon life. 


A controlling love, we may believe, is 
at work in the world. There is, then, 
some initial rational presumption that 
our problem is not insoluble. 

One subordinate aspect of the prob- 
lem of suffering—the suffering in the 


animal world—has been much accentu- 
ated in our modern time, for two reasons: 
First, because with the progress of 
Christian civilization the sensitiveness 
to all suffering, even animal suffering, 
has greatly increased. And, secondly, 
because the tendency of the Darwinian 
theory of evolution was to formulate all 
development in terms of “the struggle 
for existence,’ and so to seem to most 
minds to involve a terrible severity in 
the conditions under which life evolved, 
and a ceaseless preying of animals upon 
one another. 

As to this whole question of animal 
suffering, it seems clear to me, in the 
first place, that, even if the Darwinian 
theory of evolution be fully accepted, 
the facts would by no means warrant 
many of the statements made con- 
cerning the cruelty and pain of the 
struggle. The word struggle itself— 
as applied to the whole biological field— 
tends to mislead. Surely we may well 
give heed at this point to the testimony 
of Darwin and Wallace themselves, as 
quoted by Drummond. Darwin says: 

When we reflect on this struggle, we 
may console ourselves with the full belief 
that the war of nature is not incessant, that 
no fear is felt, that death is generally prompt, 
and that the vigorous, the healthy, and the 
happy survive and multiply. 

And Wallace expresses himself even 
more explicitly: 

On the whole, the popular idea of the 
struggle for existence entailing misery and 
pain in the animal world is the very reverse 
of the truth. What it really brings about 
is the maximum of life and of the enjoyment 
of life, with the minimum of suffering and 
pain. Given the necessity of death and 
reproduction—and without these there 
could have been no progressive develop- 
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ment of the organic world—and it is diffi- 
cult even to imagine a system by which a 
greater balance of happiness could have 
been secured. 

Moreover, with continued study of 
the problem of evolution on the part of 
men of all schools, it is significant that 
there has been a marked recognition that 
there can be no such exclusive emphasis 
upon the struggle for existence, but that 
other factors have a large part to play. 
Thus, scientists are themselves insisting, 
to a larger extent than when John Fiske 
wrote the words, that “other agencies 
are at work besides natural selection, 
and the story of the struggle for exist- 
ence is far from being the whole story.” 
And the recognition of “these other 
agencies” greatly modifies the former 
impression, itself unjustified, of a pitiless 
and bloody warfare involving exquisite 
animal anguish at every step. In the 
words of Thomson and Geddes: 

There is no doubt that the general tone 
and treatment of Darwinism, even hitherto, 
has been deeply coloured by the acute 
individualism of Darwin’s and the preceding 
age. We may therefore restate here the con- 
cluding thesis of our own Evolution of Sex 
(1889), since elaborated in various ways by 
Drummond, by Kropotkin and others: It 
is that the general progress both of the plant 
and the animal world, and notably the great 
uplifts, must be. viewed not simply as indi- 
vidual but very largely in terms of sex and 
parenthood, of family and association; and 
hence of gregarious flocks and herds, of 
co-operative packs, of evolving tribes, and 
thus ultimately of civilized societies—above 
all, therefore, of the city. Huxley’s tragic 
vision of “Nature as a gladiatorial show,” 
and consequently of ethical life and progress 
as merely superposed by man, as therefore 
an interference with the normal order of 
Nature, is still far too dominant among us. 


There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that the method of animal 
development chosen, costly as it un- 
doubtedly is, was the least costly in pain; 
and that, in any case, the goal was worth 
the price paid. We have small reason 
to doubt that life itself for the animal 
involves general pleasure; and the aim 
in creation seems to have been, as Lotze 
has pointed out, to crowd each least 
cranny of the world with life and the 
joy of life. 

The naturally growing sensitiveness 
to suffering has been further accentuated 
in our time, I must believe, by a falsely 
sentimental view of the animal world, 
that has led us to attribute to them suffer- 
ings that they pretty certainly do not 
have. There has been much exaggera- 
tion at this point. Men have naturally 
enough made themselves the standard 
for judging of suffering, and so have 
forgotten that even the highest animals 
have quite certainly a less sensitive 
nervous system than we, while the lower 
animal forms are almost out of com- 
parison with men in this respect. Still 
less may we attribute to the animal 
world our mental sufferings and anxie- 
ties. Lacking all clear self-consciousness, 
animals suffer neither from memory 
nor from anticipation as do men. The 
popular animal stories have here much 
to answer for. One feels indignant at 
the amount of entirely groundless suffer- 
ing that has thus been caused many per- 
sons by the assumption that there must 
be transferred to the animal world 
suffering that is to be found only among 
human beings. There is suffering 
enough among men in any case. Gra- 
tuitously to increase it is inexcusable. 
And men need not carry the load that 
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comes from the thought of constant 
mental anguish among animals. 

Moreover, one may well protest 
against such false animal psychology— 
glad as he may be to help every move- 
ment to relieve physica! pain among 
animals—because the ascription of men- 
tal suffering to animals tends to draw 
attention away from the undoubted and 
far greater suffering of men, due to 
remediable conditions. In general, there 
is surely good reason to believe that 
pleasure in the animal world far out- 
weighs pain; and that the organic 
world below man certainly holds no 
presumption that a cruel, heedless power 
is dominating the processes of evolution. 

Passing, now, to our main problem— 
that of suffering and sin among men— 
it seems clear that any discussion of this 
question is useless that does not, first 
of all, make plain the prerequisites of 
moral character, the inevitable pre- 
requisites that the world may be a sphere 
for moral training and action. For our 
whole problem is an ethical one. It is 
for moral reasons that we feel its pres- 
sure. The point of our doubt, indeed, 
is simply whether the world can meet 
the demands of a sensitive and enlight- 
ened conscience. Our very problem 
assumes, then, the final and intrinsic 
value of moral ends. We must ask from 
the world that it make character 
and growth in character at least pos- 
sible. We can only play with our prob- 
lem, therefore, if we are unwilling to 
make explicit to ourselves those pre- 
requisites that must be fulfilled if the 
world is to be a sphere for moral training 
and action. 

I can only answer, of course, for 
myself. These necessary prerequisites 


seem to me to be six, as I have else- 
where pointed out: some genuine free- 
dom of volition on man’s part; some 
power of accomplishment in the direc- 
tion of the volition; an imperfect 
developing environment; a sphere of 
laws; that men should be members one 
of another; and that there should be 
struggle against resistance. Now every 
one of these six prerequisites, it should 
be noted, involves the possibility of 
resulting suffering, and most of them, the 
possibility of sin. It is this paradox, 
therefore, which confronts us: That 
the world may be one that we can ap- 
prove, it must contain conditions that 
involve the possibility at least of suffer- 
ing and sin that we cannot approve. 
Character is an immensely costly prod- 
uct. We are not able even to imagine 
any way by which it can be cheaply pro- 
duced. The degree of final satisfaction 
as to the solution of the problem of evil, 
therefore, will probably depend upon 
how deeply valuable character seems to 
us to be. If it seems to us of infinite 
worth, we shall not grudge the cost, but 
justify the process. 

Let us look, then, at these prerequi- 
sites, if the world is to be a sphere of 
moral training and action. And, first, 
there must be, for the very possibility of 
character in man, some genuine freedom 
of volition on man’s part. I do not 
purpose to reargue the old question of 
freedom. The will seems to me not 
comparable with anything else. I only 
have to say for myself that I share 
James’s feeling, that if there be no power 
of genuine initiative in man, however 
limited in scope (as in unforced direc- 
tion of attention, or in retaining of the 
passing thought for an instant, or in 
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simple approval or disapproval), life 
would be like “the dull rattling off of a 
chain that was forged innumerable ages 
ago.” I find myself unable to conceive 
of character as a reality, or as in any 
vital sense uniquely man’s own and 
not a mechanical product of outside, 
wholly unmoral forces, unless there be 
this incomparable power of freedom. 
Eucken’s and Bergson’s new emphasis 
on the will seems to me, therefore, a 
sane reaction from a too prevalent 
necessitarianism. I cannot see that 
character and moral problems have any 
meaning as such, without a clear recog- 
nition of freedom. One cannot have 
both mechanical explanation and moral 
freedom at the same time and at the 
same point. He must pay the price of a 
freedom that is not a play-freedom but 
real through and through. That there 
might be character at all, then, in the 
world, men must be not only self- 
conscious, but have the power of moral 
initiative. And for God this meant a 
certain divine self-limitation, and for 
men the possibility of choosing against 
God—the possibility of sin. This ter- 
rible possibility is the necessary price 
of free sons of God, who were free to 
choose to do his will. 

Nor could there be denied to man, 
with volition, some power of accomplish- 
ment in the direction of his volition; 
though this involves the possibility of 
suffering on his own part and on that 
of others. This power of accomplish- 
ment may be decidedly limited, but it 
must be there. To grant man a mere 
resultless volition must be felt to be, as 
Lotze suggests, ‘“‘sophistical.”” Some 
results of our volition are needed to 
make our act real and to reveal the char- 


acter of it even to ourselves and to others. 
Man’s whole being calls for such expres- 
sive activity, if there is to be any “realiz- 
ing sense’? of the meaning of inner 
states. This, then, is one answer to the 
natural question, Why was not the world 
so made that only good designs could be 
carried out, or that evil volitions would 
be at once frustrated? The volition is 
truly revealed only in the light of its logi- 
cal consequences, and the worst of these 
are in the realm of personal relations. 
A world in which that was impossible 
would seem, then, to be no fit world for 
the moral training of a finite developing 
creation. Ethical considerations must 
decide here. Life cannot bea play. It 
can certainly be no farce. Both God 
and man must be in dead earnest with 
the fact of freedom. 

An imperfect developing world, there- 
fore, in the sense of a world in which 
many things may occur, because of 
men’s choices, which in and of themselves 
ought not to be, is needed for the 
development of moral character in man. 
Even those other natural imperfections 
that belong to an earth in process prob- 
ably make an actually more suitable 
environment for a creature developing 
toward character than a world con- 
ceived on more final lines. An imper- 
fect developing world is fitted to an 
imperfect developing man. The im- 
perfect here is the more perfect. Such 
a world calls out man’s powers, chal- 
lenges him to achievement, stimulates 
him to moral purposes, trains him in 
moral action. 

But it may be felt that while doubt- 
less the granting to a man of resultless 
volition would be sophistical and futile, 
at least the results might be confined 
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to the man himself. And it is with this 
difficulty that the still more fundamental 
fourth prerequisite of a moral world has 
to do: that men should be members one 
of another. Of the fact there is no 
manner of doubt. Ought it to bea fact ? 

Now it is quite conceivable that men 
might have come into being quite inde- 
pendently of one another, and be in as 
absolute isolation as Leibnitz’ ‘ window- 
less monads,” or as the chemical pro- 
cesses going on in a multitude of utterly 
disconnected test-tubes. It would be a 
more than Robinson Crusoe-like exist- 
ence, with no personal relations either 
in memory or in vaguest anticipation; 
though a shadowy kind of purely indi- 
vidualistic morality would be still con- 
ceivable. In such a world the results 
of the processes in one individual could 
not in the least extend themselves to 
others. Would it be a better world, a 
world that we ourselves would prefer ? 
We can at least see that all that we most 
prize in this world would be absent in 
that, even though certain evils would 
have vanished also. Such a world could 
not be properly called a universe at all. 
There would be as many absolutely 
independent worlds as there were indi- 
viduals. Unless relations, at least of 
knowledge, were admitted, there could 
apparently be no significant enlargement 
of life. There would be no need by one 
life of another, and no possibility of serv- 
ice. All the possibilities of personal 
relations—of friendships—would be cut 
off. Love would have no meaning; and, 
indeed, so far from being the sum of 
virtue, it could have no existence. Any- 
thing that could conceivably be called 
a moral universe, with all the infinite and 
endless significance that that fact con- 


tains, would have utterly ceased. That 
would seem to be the world we must 
have if we are to insist that results 
of an individual’s conduct are to be con- 
fined to the individual himself. In 
other words, the very possibility of such 
a moral universe as we know and feel the 
need of demands that we shall be mem- 
bers one of another, knit up indissolubly 
with other lives, with all that that in- 
volves. But in such a world the results 
of conduct must register themselves 
chiefly in personal relations. Where 
wrong choices are made we can cause 
and be caused suffering. Those personal 
relations in which lie the most exquisite 
joys of life contain inevitably like possi- 
bilities of pain. Sin thus necessarily 
carries suffering with it, even the suffer- 
ing of the innocent. The world is not a 
play-world. But it may well be remem- 
bered in exactly this connection that 
this very fact of our inevitable member- 
ship in one another is one of the greatest 
of all restraints from moral evil, and one 
of the greatest motives to good. 

Once more, that the world may be a 
sphere of moral training and action there 
must be a sphere of laws in the structure 
of the world on whose operation men 
may steadily count. Such a sphere of 
laws is not only not opposed to freedom, 
but is necessary to give to freedom any 
field of action; for the possibility of all 
growth and accomplishment in knowl- 
edge, in power, and in character depends 
upon it. This implies that character 
is a becoming, a growth, an accomplish- 
ing on the part of each individual; and 
cannot possibly be inherited or passively . 
received. It can realize itself only as it 
sets worthy goals and works toward these 
goals. But such a sphere of laws—while 
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it alone can save us from the wild chaos 
and resultlessness of a lawless world— 
does necessarily involve also the possi- 
bility of much suffering, and of suffering 
not due to sin, properly so called, but to 
ignorance of the laws of nature. Such 
suffering is not properly to be regarded 
as punishment, or as “sent by God.” It 
needs, as LeConte says, only knowledge 
of and conformity to law. 

And finally, as to the prerequisites of 
moral character, we know no way of 
growth in character that does not involve 
struggle, resistance, repeated choosing 
of the right against the solicitation of 
the wrong. So that we may well believe 
with Martineau that even “the ills of life 
are not here on their own account, but 


are as a divine challenge and Godlike 
wrestling in the night with our too 
reluctant wills.” This need of struggle 
and resistance seems to be an inevitable 
law of life. Growth and discipline 
of character require it. And it is this 
law that Browning makes the old rabbi 
so effectively voice: 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but 
go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe! 


For thence,—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks,— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been, but would not 
sink i’ the scale. 


Must this necessity of struggle and 
resistance be still called a psychological 
defect in our natures? The question 
may indeed be raised. But once more 
it seems fairly clear that, so far as 
human insight is able to go, one is 
obliged to conclude that if the condi- 
tions were otherwise, it would be only 
a play-world in which we live; that 
character is too stern a thing for one 
pleasantly to drift into; and that a good 
that could be so achieved would seem 
to us too cheap a goal, quite unworthy 
of our steel. The heroes, someone has 
insisted, are those who can stand the 
world as it is. 

I have included the prerequisites 
of moral character under “preliminary 
considerations,” but I do not mean to 
suggest thereby that they are not vital 
to the argument concerning the problem 
of evil. On the contrary, it is hardly 
too much to say that the whole case 
might be rested upon this consideration 
of the prerequisites that are necessary 
to the development of moral character. 
For the man who clearly sees what those 
prerequisites are, and what possibilities 
of suffering and sin they involve, and 
who believes at the same time in the 
infinite value of character, will find 
in these very facts a comprehensive 
answer to his questioning. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN A PRIMARY CLASS 


HELEN D. WOODWARD 
Poland, Ohio 


The following is an account of a year’s 
work in a beginners’ class in a small 
Sunday school in a rural-suburban 
neighborhood. Part of the time the 
class enrolled sixteen pupils ranging in 
age from three to ten years. Later the 
class was divided, leaving the younger 
ones, from three to six, the majority 
being five and six years old. The work 
was best suited to the younger children, 
those below school age. 

When I took the class, I consulted 
all the more widely advertised begin- 
ners’ and primary courses, and found 
what seemed to me four objections to 
them. 

First, they seemed to be written for 
city rather than country children. 

Second, the material was mainly 
taken from the Bible and was remote 
from the child’s experience in spite of 
every effort to bring it within his range. 

Third, each course was devoted 
largely to the inculcation of the practi- 
cal virtues appropriate for young chil- 
dren. Such teaching, even though done 
by presentation of a concrete example 
in story form, is essentially abstract, 
since there is only the smallest oppor- 
tunity for the practice of these virtues 
in Sunday school. Training in daily 
conduct is a responsibility of the home 
rather than the Sunday school. 

Fourth, each course attempted to 
cover too much ground with too little 
variety of method. Young children’s 


ability to grasp abstract ideas is con- 
fessedly limited. Yet Sunday-school 
teaching, under the best of conditions, 
must be largely the presentation of what 
have been called “‘free ideas” —abstract 
truths not immediately expressed in 
action. For young children, then, who 
can take home from each lesson only a 
vague and fragmentary impression, the 
continued presentation of the same idea 
in varied forms is best. 

Such were my objections to the mate- 
rial I found available. Moreover I am 
firmly convinced of the necessity which 
Mr. Herbert Wright Gates pointed out 
to the Religious Education Association 
of “greater freedom for variation within 
the curriculum in order that individual 
needs may be more exactly served. 
Our schools need to adopt graded cur- 
ricula within which each teacher may 
have the choice of a wider range of 
material as may best suit the needs of 
his or her particular class, rather than 
to be held to any one fixed course of 
study which allows no such range of 
choice.”* An intelligent teacher can 
teach better and with more enthusiasm 
lessons which he or she works out than 
those prescribed in any course, however 
good, made by another. The teaching 
of religion, above all other teaching, 
calls for the personal note, the influ- 
encing of one personality by another 
personality, and it is the personal con- 
viction which the teacher puts into her 


* Religious Education, August, 1914, pp. 352-53+ 
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lesson which will most influence even 
the youngest pupils. 

Another conviction with which I 
started on my experiment was that the 
teacher’s first task is to study her pupils 
and to adapt the lessons to their needs. 
As Professor Richardson has said, “The 
practical starting-point is that of the 
present moral and religious tone of the 
pupil’s conduct. The teacher should 
be sufficiently independent of the cur- 
riculum to find this starting-point. 
.... As a part of his preparation to 
teach he should obey the classic in- 
junction: ‘Come, let us live with our 
children.’ The teacher who is of mature 
Christian character [should] spend half 
of his time in trying to discover the 
plane on which the members of his class 
are living, and [should] consider it his 
chief affair to lift their conduct up 
toward Christ’s mode of life.’ 

With such convictions, I asked my- 
self, What should be the general aim of 
elementary Sunday-school instruction ? 
Not training in conduct—but teaching 
which will bring the thought of God 
into their daily experience. Thus we 
shall be giving Christian teaching, even 
though the material of instruction is 
taken from the children’s daily experi- 
ence and Jesus is seldom mentioned. 
Jesus as a historical person can mean 
little to a young child; as a theo- 
logical person, nothing. On the other 
hand, if the teacher, herself imbued 
with Jesus’ spirit and teachings, teaches 
the pupils to assume his attitude 
toward God the Father, she is laying 
the foundation of their Christianity, 
though the source of the teaching is left 
to be learned in later years. The 


t Religious Education, June, 1914, pp. 279-80. 
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primary aim of the course, then, is to 
bring God the Father into the children’s 
daily lives. 

But Jesus’ second cardinal principle 
—the brotherhood of man—is not to be 
entirely neglected. A beginning may be 
made in training in social sympathy, 
even though the child’s social experience 
is mainly confined to the family group. 
The principle governing such training 
in social sympathy while embracing 
service from the more fortunate to the 
less fortunate should not ignore that 
service to equals which is as important 
and the spirit of which is vastly more 
difficult toinculcate. “The social service 
that is supreme,” says Edward Als- 
worth Ross, “is not some bit of chari- 
table work, but the following of one’s 
calling as service, not as exploit. Edu- 
cation for social service is to open the 
eyes of the young to the social nature 
of their work in life.”2 Even beginners 
in Sunday school are not too young for 
suggestion to them of social sympathy 
with the workers who make the blessings 
of their own life possible, and of aspira- 
tion .to do their small part, which shall 
grow greater as they grow older. 

With such aims, what material was 
available with these country children? 
The two main factors in their daily 
environment and experience were their 
home life and the nature-world about 
them, and the course was organized on 
the basis of these two factors. 

When winter weather was keeping 
the children pretty closely confined to 
the house, the general subject of the 
lessons was, The Home as the Product 
of Natural Resources Given by God 
and Made Available for the Co-operative 


2 Survey, August 29, 1914. 
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Services of Many Workers. The order 
of topics was as follows: 


Lesson 1. Introductory. The House— 
as a winter shelter, the product of man’s 
fingers, brain, co-operation, all gifts of God. 

Lesson 2. Construction of Houses— 
building materials; workers—architect, 
contractor, carpenters, lumbermen, stone 
masons, etc. 


Lesson 3. House Furnishings. Mate- 
rials and workers. 

Lesson 4. Heating of Houses. Mate- 
rials and workers. 

Lesson 5. Lighting of Houses. Mate- 
rials and workers. 

Lesson 6. Facilities for Eating. Mate- 
rials and workers. 

Lesson 7. Facilities for Cooking. 
Materials and workers. 

Lesson 8. Facilities for Sleeping. 
Materials and workers. 


Lesson. g. Clothing. Materials and 
workers. 

Lesson 10. Facilities for Making and 
Storing Clothing. Materials and workers. 

Lesson 11. Transportation of House 
Furnishings (from factory to store). Mate- 
rials and workers. 

Lesson 12. Purchase of House Furnish- 
ings (retail commerce). Materials and 
workers. 

Lesson 13. The Family’s Work—in 
return for all the benefits it receives from 
God and man. 


The expressional activity was the 
building and furnishing of a doll’s house, 
which was afterward sent to the chil- 
dren’s ward of the nearest city hospital. 
The house was made of heavy paste- 
board boxes, four rooms—living-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, and bedroom. 
The rooms were papered with remnants 
of wall paper furnished by the children, 
with borders of simple design of gummed 
parquetry paper. Pictures were sup- 


plied from the children’s collections of 
post cards. Furniture was folded from 
the regular heavy kindergarten folding 
paper. Candy boxes supplied window 
glass and window curtains, dishes, 
bedding, draperies; and paper doilies: 
served as table covers. Rugs were 
woven from felt, the strips being an 
inch wide in colors to match the wall- 
paper borders on a gray background. 
Fireplace and chimneys were covered 
with brick paper from a catalogue cover. 
Three tiny dolls were dressed to repre- 
sent father, mother, and baby. The 
constructive work was divided among 
the lessons as follows: 


Lesson 1. Proposal of plan and call for 
material. 

Lesson 2. Planning of house. 

Lesson 3. Living-room furnishings. 

Lesson 4. Stove, fireplace, chimneys. 

Lesson 5. Windows, curtains, lamps from 
wooden beads and tiny candles. 

Lesson 6. Dining-room furnishings. 

Lesson 7. Kitchen furnishings and dishes. 

Lesson 8. Bedroom furnishings. 

Lessons 9 and 10. Dressing dolls. 

Lessons 11, 12, 13. Finishing touches. 


Of course much of the work had to be 
done by the teacher between Sundays. 

In addition to the house-building 
each child was given an appropriate 
picture to paste into an album each 
Sunday. 

With the coming of Easter thought 
was turned to the awakening of nature. 
For the Easter story itself Hans Ander- 
sen’s story of “The Flax” was used, 
slightly adapted by the introduction of 
such phrases as “How good God is!” in 
the flax’s expressions of happiness. 

The aim of such lessons was to 
broaden the pupil’s sympathies to in- 
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clude the nature-world, and to train him 
to see God as the Creator and Father of 
nature as well as man. All the material 
used in this course was at the pupil’s 
door, in constant sight and sound. It 
was the teacher’s task to bring it into 
the focus of observation, interpreting it, 
and filling it with the thought of God. 

The nature-lessons were as follows: 

Lesson 1. The Sun, bringing back 
warm weather. [Illustrated by a globe, 
candle for the sun, and diagram of the 
earth’s orbit. Handwork: Poster pic- 
ture, sky, grass, sun, birds, flowers. 

Lesson 2. Spring Flowers. Parts of 
plant with especial emphasis on bulbs 
to account for the flower’s early appear- 
ance. [Illustrated by spring beauty and 
dog-tooth violet plants entire, to show 
depth of bulb in the ground. Hand- 
work: Drawing a spring beauty plant. 

Lesson 3. Tadpoles. Material, speci- 
mens of eggs and small tadpoles. 
Picture illustrating life-history. Hand- 
work: Making of a similar picture by 
cutting out, coloring, and pasting, out- 
lined egg, tadpole, and frog. These 
were outlined on brown wrapping paper, 
making less coloring necessary. For 
the next eight weeks until he was a fully 
developed frog the tadpole came to 
Sunday school, that the children might 
see how “God had helped him to grow” 
during the week. 

Lesson 4. Fruit Blossoms. Fertili- 
zation by insects. Handwork: Color- 
ing and pasting blue print of cherry 
blossoms. As these blue prints were 
frequently used, the method of making 
them may be described. The plant to 
be outlined is placed in a printing frame 


» with blue-print paper, exposed to the 


light for a few seconds, and the print 


washed in clear cold water in which it 
must remain at least half an hour. 

Restlessness was relieved in this 
lesson by taking the children into the 
churchyard for a short interval between 
the presentation of the lesson and the 
handwork, where some of the children 
played they were flowers, while the 
others as bees and butterflies flitted 
from one flower to another. 

The cherry-tree babies, like the tad- 
poles, were taken to Sunday school each 
Sunday until they had fully developed. 

Lesson 5. Arrangement of tree 
branches to give leaves light. Black- 
board illustrations, and a very young 
maple tree. Handwork: Drawing of 
the maple tree. 

The children were requested to col- 
lect various shapes of leaves and bring 
for the next lesson. 

Lesson 6. Leaves. Function, ar- 
rangement, shape. Handwork: Tracing 
and coloring of a leaf. 

During these lessons the memory 
verse used each Sunday had been, “O 
God, how wonderful are your works; 
in wisdom have you made them all.” 
Typewritten copies of the following 
verses were given out to be learned 
during the next five weeks. 


All things bright and beautiful 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful 
The Lord God made them all. 


He gave us eyes to see them 
And lips that we might tell 

How good is God our Father 
Who has made all things well. 


Lesson 7. First Animal Life. Amoe- 
bae (blackboard drawings), sponges, 
snails, fish—specimens of last three 
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present. Connection with last lesson— 
dependence of animal world on plants 
for food. Handwork: Freehand cut- 
ting of fish from gold paper, since our 
specimen was a goldfish. 

Lesson 8. Water-Story. The Rain- 
drop’s journey adapted from Poulsson’s 
In the Child’s World. Handwork: Il- 
lustration of story by poster picture of 
colored paper—blue sea and sky, sun, 
white clouds, rocks on edge of sea with 
gray sky above, rain marked with pencil. 
In these poster pictures, the pieces were 
cut beforehand, and simply pasted in 
place by the children. 

Lesson 9. Soil-making. Story, Stony 
and Rocky adapted from In the Child’s 
World. Handwork: Coloring and past- 
ing of blue prints of grass in soil. 

Lesson 10. Earthworms. A speci- 
men apiece was furnished in a jelly glass 
with a little earth, that the children 
might see them burrow. Handwork: 
Drawing of earthworms stretching their 
bodies out of their holes to find food. 
Children played this just before drawing. 

Lesson 11. Dandelion Seeds. Story, 
a paraphrase of the parable of the 
Sower, using natural agencies through- 
out instead of human. The children 
were taken into the yard and the story 
dramatized. Handwork: Coloring of 
blue print of dandelion gone to seed. 

Lesson 12. Birds. Spring migra- 
tion and nest-building. Specimens of 
abandoned nests; one in its bush. 
Lesson dramatized outdoors. Hand- 
work: Coloring Audubon bird picture. 
New memory verses: 

Who taught the bird to build her nest 

Of wool and hay and moss? 
Who taught her how to weave it best, 
And lay the twigs across ? 


*Twas God who showed them all the way 
And gave their little skill. 

He teaches children, when they pray, 
To do His holy will. 


Lesson 13. Birds. Brooding and 
feeding of young. Lesson dramatized 
outdoors. Story, The Great White Owl 
from Among the Forest People. Hand- 
work: Coloring bird picture. 

Lesson 14. Birds. Young birds’ 
education. Story, The Young Robin 
Who Was Afraid to Fly, from Among the 
Meadow People. Handwork: Coloring 
Audubon bird picture. 

Lesson 15. Birds’ Clothes. Hand- 
work: Coloring Audubon bird picture. 

Lesson 16. Adult birds’ food and 
home. Handwork: Coloring picture. 

Lesson 17. Birds—How They Are 
Made. Had a canary present. Color- 
ing Audubon picture. 

In all these lessons on birds, Olive 
Thorne Miller’s First Book of Birds was 
closely followed. 

Lesson 18. Grasshoppers, Locusts, 
Crickets. Material, a specimen apiece in 
jelly glass with a few blades of sprinkled 
grass, specimens of molts, and enlarged 
pictures from National Geographic Maga- 
zine. Handwork: Drawing picture to 
illustrate this, a new memory verse— 
grass, sky, tree, whatever the children 
choose to add. 


Up in the tree-top, down on the ground, 
High in the blue sky, far, all around, 
Near by, and everywhere, creatures are 
living. 
God in his goodness something is giving. 
Lesson 19. Butterflies. Material, 
larvae, empty chrysalis, and specimen 


of black swallowtail. Lesson drama- - 


tized. Handwork: Coloring of out- 
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lines of leaf with egg, caterpillar, chrys- 
alis, and butterfly. 

Lesson 20. Ants. Material, ant’s 
nest in slate according to directions in 
Hodge’s Nature Study and Life, a book 
which was of the greatest assistance 
throughout. Lesson dramatized. Hand- 
work: Drawing of ant-hill. 

Lesson 21. Spiders. Material, webs 
mounted between glass, bag of eggs, 
enlarged pictures from National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. Story, Mother Spider 
from The Children’s Hour. Handwork: 
Drawing spider web. 

Lesson 22. Fall flowers contrasted 
with spring ones. Handwork: Drawing 
of sunflower. New memory verses: 


Every little floweret 

Which growing up you see, 
Every little pink shell 

You’ve gathered from the sea. 


Every little songster 

That sings up in the sky, 
Every little insect, 

Wasp, bee, or butterfly. 


Every little thing that lives 
In earth, or sea, or air, 

God has made and watches o’er 
With loving, tender care. 


Lesson 23. Weeds. Qualities which 
enable them to grow in spite of adverse 
conditions. “Selfishness” contrasted 
with cultivated flower or vegetable. 
Handwork: Coloring of outlines of 
onion, plantain, chrysanthemum. Ques- 
tion, Which would you rather be? 

Lesson 24. Frost. Effect on different 
kinds of vegetation—grapevine, plan- 
tain, mullein, chrysanthemums, grass, 
of which specimens were shown. Les- 
son: Hard conditions develop character. 
Handwork: Frost landscape, blue sky, 


yellow sun, green grass in crayons. 
Cover grass thinly with paste and 
sprinkle with diamond dust for frost. 
This lesson came after three beautiful 
white frosts in one week. 

Lesson 25. Autumn Leaves. Work 
of leaves. Making food for plant in 
summer, making blanket for plant 
during winter. Leaves do the work God 
has giventhem. Handwork: Drawing of 
autumn branch with help of leaf stencils. 

Lesson 26. Plants’ Preparation for 
Winter. Material, specimen of beg- 
gar’s tick, golden rod, and maple seeds. 
Handwork: Planting bulbs of Easter 
flowers to be raised to decorate the 
church at Easter. 

Lesson 27. Animals’ Preparation for 
Winter. Review of animals studied. 
Story, The Squirrels from AW the Year 
Round—Autumn. Handwork:  Color- 
ing outline squirrel with nut in his paws. 

The collections of the summer months 
were devoted to the Fresh-Air Camp 
maintained by the near-by city. One 
Sunday was devoted to a trip to see it, 
the children being transported in auto- 
mobiles loaned by parents. 

November was devoted to a study of 
food on the lines of the winter work on 
shelter and clothing. 

Lesson 1. Cereals. Story of a wheat 
plant suggested by Mark 4:8; John 
12:24. The whole process from sowing 
to bread was entirely familiar to most 
of the children. Handwork: Drawing 
of a wheat field. 

Lesson 2. Fruits and Vegetables. 
Handwork: Drawing of three bins 
filled with apples, pumpkins, and pota- 
toes respectively. 

Lesson 3. Meat. Handwork: Color- 
ing outline of a pig. 
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Lesson 4. Imported articles of food. 
Handwork: Poster picture of a ship. 
Eating of stuffed dates and figs. 

The memory verses for these four 
lessons were those of the well-known 
hymn: 

We plough the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
But it is fed and watered 
By God’s almighty hand. 


On the last Sunday, a collection of 
fruit and vegetables was made for a 
poor family recommended by the city 
Associated Charities, a family ‘who 
had no chance to raise anything, and 
not much money to buy with.” 

December was devoted to Christmas, 
the aim of the lessons being to inspire 
in the children the spirit of giving. An 
effort was made also to give the children 
a little idea of Jesus, as one who told 
people what they did not know before, 
that God was their Father and loved 
them, and wanted them to love and 
help each other; also that he showed 
them how to love God and each other. 
Christmas is his birthday and in memory 
of him we send presents to those we 
love. Handwork: Simple presents for 
the parents from holiday sewing cards. 

The second lesson was the story of 
Jesus’ boyhood, emphasizing his home 
life and his desire to learn about 
God as shown in the journey to Jeru- 


salem, and in the lessons about God he 
learned from nature as we had done in the 
summer. The sewing cards were finished. 

The third lesson was an adaptation 
of the legend of St. Nicholas. It was 
proposed that we play Santa Claus to 
a sick child, who had been recommended 
by the visiting nurses of the near-by 
city. A set of puzzle pictures was made 
by pasting suitable pictures on box 
covers, and slicing them. 

The fourth lesson was the story of the 
first Christmas trees from Why the 
Evergreen Trees Never Lose Their 
Leaves from the Book of Nature Myths. 
The ending was adapted by saying that 
as a reward for the evergreens’ kind- 
ness to the little bird, God said they 
might keep their leaves and be beautiful 
green Christmas trees to make the 
children happy. Decorations for a 
small artificial Christmas tree were 
made, and the tree trimmed. The tree 
and pictures were delivered anonymously 
on Christmas eve by the teacher. 

No definite report of the results of 
the year’s work can be given, yet 
I have felt that they were satisfactory 
in the case of my own four-year-old 
daughter who was in the class. A con- 
stantly increasing enrolment and a high 
average of regularity in attendance may 
perhaps be considered an indication of 
a more than ordinary interest in the 
Sunday-school lesson. 
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Our previous studies have shown us 
that Christianity is a religion which is 
always in the process of growth. We 
have seen how the attempt to define its 
“essence” in terms of an unchanging 
content is being abandoned as we come 
to a better knowledge of the facts of its 
history. We are beginning to study 
even New Testament doctrine as the 
outgrowth of a complex historical sit- 
uation, and to recognize that there were 
many sources of the religious ideas 
which found expression in early Chris- 
tian preaching and teaching. In this 
final study we shall carry over into the 
field of modern religious thinking the 
point of view which has been developed 
in the previous sections. 

Since the days of Darwin whole 
sciences have been revolutionized by the 
adoption of the principle of evolution. 
The idea has captivated the imagination 
of this generation, and is one of the most 


important aspects of our thinking to- 
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day. The only phase of modern life 
which might in any way be considered 
a rival in popular interest is the indus- 
trial question with its attendant prob- 
lems of social welfare. Both of these 
realms of modern thought are so power- 
ful that theology cannot ignore them. 
But while the social problem with its 
humanitarian demands has been able 
to find direct reinforcement in the spirit 
and content of the teachings of Jesus, 
the evolutionary conception has seemed 
to contradict certain doctrines which 
the Bible authorizes. If we believe in 
evolution our belief cannot in any sense 
be derived from biblical sources. For 
this reason it has presented an acute 
problem for Christian thinkers. We 
have selected it as an illustration for the 
very reason that we cannot here evade 
the ultimate question as to the actual 
way in which we construct our theo- 
logical beliefs. 

A word should be said concerning the 
history of theological opinion on this 
question during the past half-century. 
At first, when it was clearly seen that 
the doctrine of evolution was in contra- 
diction to the picture of direct creation 
by divine fiat in the first chapters of 
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Genesis, theologians generally denounced 
the doctrine because it did not conform 
to the norm of truth which they were in 
the habit of using, viz., the statements 
of the Bible. But as the evidence grew 
in favor of the evolutionary conception, 
theologians began to attempt to recog- 
nize the facts without giving up their 
belief in the divine authority of scrip- 
ture. For a time the favorite method 
employed was that of “harmonizing” 
the statements of Genesis with the state- 
ments of science. Such a harmony was 
made possible by a frankly allegorical 
interpretation of the statements of the 
Bible, according to which the literal 
meaning of the text was transformed 
into something more in accord with the 
demands of scientific accuracy. But 
such a makeshift could not long be 
satisfactory to anybody. The allegor- 
ized interpretations of Genesis were 
necessarily so vague that anyone who 
wanted definite information concerning 
evolution would go to scientific treatises, 
where he could find what he wanted 
directly stated without quibbling or 
evasion. While the method of “har- 
monization”’ brought some comfort to 
religious minds which did not want to be 
hurried too fast, its lack of exactness 
and its evasive way of coming to con- 
clusions created in the minds of scientific 
men an unfortunate suspicion that 
theologians were more anxious to “save 
their face” than to discover the facts. 
A more wholesome attitude toward 
the doctrine was inaugurated by two 
men who were thoroughly in sympathy 
with modern science, but who were also 
earnestly concerned for the welfare of 
religion. Professor LeConte published 
in 1889 a book entitled Evolution and 


Its Relations to Religious Thought, in 
which he showed that the frank accept- 
ance of the evolutionary position was 
quite compatible with a vital religious 
faith. Of more wide-reaching influence 
was Henry Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World, which in 1883 
took the principles of biological evo- 
lution and applied them to the elucida- 
tion of familiar Christian ideas. The 
way was thus opened for a positive use 
of the conception of evolution in the 
interpretation of Christianity. During 
the thirty years or more since the pub- 
lication of Henry Drummond’s book, the 
older attitude of theological opposition 
to the doctrine has gradually subsided; 
and the painstaking harmonizations of 
former days are now generally felt to 
be too cumbersome and too inexact. 
More and more the evolutionary con- 
ception has been admitted to a positive 
place in religious thinking, and efforts 
are now being constantly made to inter- 
pret the religious significance of the 
idea of development. The three books 
required in this study are typical of such 
efforts. 

Lyman Abbott’s The Theology of an 
Evolutionist represents the attitude of 
an intelligent pastor who does not claim 
a first-hand knowledge of the evolu- 
tionary doctrine, but who believes that 
it has come to stay in the thinking of 
intelligent men. To declare that a 
Christian must reject the doctrine of 
evolution would mean that many honest 
scientific thinkers would be excluded 
from any possibility of being counted as 
Christians. Abbott’s book grew out of 
a series of addresses intended to show 
that the doctrine of evolution does not, 
as is often supposed, impair Christian 
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faith; but that on the contrary it 
furnishes positive contributory elements 
to a religious life. 

The method of the book consists in 
taking the familiar doctrines of tradi- 
tional theology, and asking what sort of 
an interpretation can be given to these 
doctrines by one who is a consistent 
believer in evolution. If we grant that 
everything which exists comes into 
existence by “continuous progressive 
change, according to certain laws and 
by means of resident forces,” what may 
we say concerning creation, sin, redemp- 
tion, inspiration, immortality, and other 
Christian doctrines? Abbott’s replies 
to these questions are admirably adapted 
to meet the needs of the average Chris- 
tian who knows his religious doctrines 
well, but who knows little about the 
doctrine of evolution; whose main 
desire is not a critical understanding 
of the scientific facts, but a way of pre- 
serving his religious assurance. The 
book shows how, if we believe that the 
one resident force controlling and caus- 
ing everything is a spiritual Being, we 
can refer all events to the providential 
activity of this Being. In fact, God is 
brought nearer to us because we may 
see his action directly in all events, since 
he is actually immanent in the whole 
world-process. “There is no chasm of 
six thousand years between the evo- 
lutionist and his Creator. The evolu- 
tionist lives in the creative days and 
sees the creative processes taking place 
before him.” Sin is the survival in us 
of brute traits which were developed on 
a lower level of evolution. Redemption 
means the emancipation of the spirit of 
man from the control of these lower 


powers, and his activity in the direction 


of greater perfection. Christ stands as 
the complete revelation of the purpose 
of God, and enables us to understand 
completely the highest meaning of the 
evolutionary process which God is 
creatively sustaining. The end of life 
is to be Christlike. This means immor- 
tality, as well as high spiritual achieve- 
ments here. 

As was indicated above, Abbott’s 
book represents the point of view of a 
layman in scientific matters. And from 
the scientific point of view it is lacking 
in exactness. “Evolution” means for 
Abbott an elastic and somewhat vague 
cosmic process in which anything may 
occur. Even miracles are possible if 
only we define them correctly. Miracles 
are simply unique events, while non- 
miraculous events are so often repeated 
as to be familiar. Thus Abbott is able 
to put into the process precisely the 
notions which he wants there. Hence 
the main tenets of the Christian system 
seem quite compatible with the prin- 
ciples of evolutionary process. The 
critical reader, however, will perhaps 
ask whether, if Abbott were not already 
supplied with the theology which he 
maintains, he would have found the 
tenets of this theology so well supported 
by the ascertainable facts in the evo- 
lutionary process. The immanent God 
in Abbott’s evolutionary cosmos retains 
in the main the precise characteristics 
of the transcendent God of the pre- 
evolutionary theology. The essentials 
of the familiar “plan of salvation” 
remain, modified where necessary by the 
logic of the evolutionary conception. 
Abbott’s work is edifying and practical; 
but it moves easily in the literary realm 
of imaginative exposition rather than 
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in the more exact pathways of accurate 
science. 

Simpson’s book, The Spiritual Inter- 
pretation of Nature, shows the influence 
of more exact scientific training. He is 
not content to deal with evolution in 
general terms. He wishes to know 
exactly what the content of evolution 
is from the point of view of biological 
science. He is careful to point out that 
the term “evolution” is so vague that 
it means almost nothing definite until we 
supply the content with the facts ascer- 
tained by observation and experiment. 
Evolution means really nothing more 
than the doctrine that everything oc- 
curs through “change with continuity.” 
Just what the nature of any change is 
and just what is the character of the 
continuity can be determined only by 
observation and critical experimentation. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
a detailed account of the conclusions of 
biology in its present stage of develop- 
ment. The reader is thus enabled to 
bring to the problem of religious think- 
ing the same knowledge of facts which 
the scientist possesses. Moreover, in 
the opening chapters, Simpson suggests 
an attitude toward the realm of religion 
which is quite in accordance with the 
scientific spirit. He does not attempt 
to withdraw the field of religion from 
the reach of scientific criticism. He 
rather insists that science and religion 
are dealing with the same world, but 
from different points of view and with 
different purposes. Science is concerned 
to establish facts in their causal relation. 
Religion is concerned to discover and 
interpret the meaning of the world in 
relation to our spiritual life. The faith 
of the religious man, if it is a rationally 


defensible faith, is not unlike the spirit 
of venturesome curiosity which con- 
stantly leads the scientist to try to 
enlarge the territory of his knowledge 
by conceiving possible interpretations 
of the world which may lack complete 
verification, but which are at least ways 
of exploration. Religion may be re- 
garded as a courageous attempt to know 
more about the world and about our 
life in it than can be furnished by any 
non-religious way of inquiry. 

On the basis of his careful account 
of the facts of biological evolution, 
Simpson attempts to show how religious 
faith may express itself without coming 
into conflict with the scientific spirit. 
If it be true that all our organs and our 
instincts are the result of the interre- 
lation of organism with environment, 
it follows that any actual function of 
human life implies an objective correlate. 
“When finally we consider that man is 
a religious animal, we find it difficult to 
believe that there is nothing in the 
environment that elicits that particular 
characteristic.” Religious faith will be 
entirely justified if it honestly and 
accurately seeks to ascertain all that 
may be known about the reality which 
stimulates us to religious activity. In 
the chapter on “The Directive Factor 
in Evolution,” Simpson urges that since 
in our own life we are conscious of exer- 
cising purposive activity, and _ since 
nature yields to our purpose, we are 
justified in concluding that there is in 
the cosmic process itself a quality which 
is teleological. In other words, we are 
justified in believing in a divine purpose 
which directs the cosmic process. 

Up to this point Simpson has con- 
sistently employed the inductive method. 
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He has started from the ascertainable 
facts, and has asked concerning the 
possibility of a spiritual interpretation 
of nature in the light of these facts. In 
the last chapters of the book he attempts 
to relate certain inherited Christian 
doctrines to the scientific interpretation 
of facts. Now some of the traditional 
doctrines were formulated in a pre- 
scientific age. Can they be adapted 
to the demands of scientific inquiry? 
It is questionable, for example, whether 
the word “creation,” which inevitably 
suggests a definite beginning in time, is 
an appropriate word to use in connection 
with the idea of the immanent direction 
of a never-ceasing process. Simpson’s 
discussion of miracles quite fails to 
examine the evidence with the thor- 
oughness which is demanded by scientific 
exactness. No conclusion of any value 
is possible in the absence of certain 
exact details. If we cannot discover 
some analogous event which we may 
critically examine, we are helpless. 
Simpson assumes in the case of New 
Testament miracles an attitude of posi- 
tive credence which he would not assume 
in the case of wonders recorded in pagan 
literature. In other words, he is here 
pursuing Abbott’s method of bringing 
ready-made his conclusions, and finding 
a way to justify them. 

Simpson’s book is, on the whole, an 
admirable example of the use of the 
scientific spirit in the examination of 
religious problems. It betrays, how- 
ever, in the latter portion, the pressure 
of the older theological ideal of ‘“pre- 
serving the faith once delivered”; and 
in certain instances is more concerned 
to ask, ‘‘How can I make out a good 
case for this inherited belief which I 


want to preserve ?” than to ask, ‘What 
have I a right to believe in view of the 
facts?” 

The third book, Johnson’s God in 
Evolution, attempts to be consistently 
empirical. Johnson clearly sees the 
confusion which is sure to come in theo- 
logical discussions if one continues to 
use “a mixed method in which two most 
divergent principles offset each other.” 
On the one hand is the inherited belief 
that the surest foundation for religious 
belief lies in the fact that it has been 
authoritatively proclaimed in the Bible. 
But modern science has compelled us to 
abandon some biblical ideas. In such 
cases we believe what we believe on the 
basis of a study of the actual facts. We 
go to a modern geology rather than to 
the first chapter of Genesis if we want 
to know what to believe in regard to the 
origin and growth of our earth. We 
consult actual history to discover 
whether or not we shall affirm the New 
Testament belief concerning the speedy 
end of the world. But in certain other 
realms theologians hesitate to use the 
same method of consulting the facts. 
They would rather draw deductions 
from a single statement of Jesus con- 
cerning divorce than base conclusions 
on an inductive study of the actual facts 
today. They would rather devise spe- 
cious arguments for retaining the his- 
toricity of biblical miracles than use 
precisely the same methods of criticism 
which we would employ in regard to a 
marvel related in non-biblical literature. 
Johnson insists that we shall never have 
a strong basis for our faith until we 
unify our theological method. We must 
consistently employ the inductive 
method, and let our beliefs in the realm 
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of religion, like our beliefs in every other 
realm, rest on the basis of critical exam- 
ination of the facts at our disposal, 
rather than on the appeal to authority. 

Johnson attempts to make use of this 
method in his book. The first appli- 
cation of it is the recognition of the fact 
that our inherited beliefs are the product 
of evolution. However we may be 
obliged to revise them, they represent 
genuine attempts to interpret realities of 
our experience. We have simply to give 
to them the same critical testing which 
we give to inherited theories in every 
other realm. Thus tested, the inherited 
belief in God proves to be indeed in need 
of revision. But the rejection of an 
anthropomorphic idea of God is no 
reason for jumping to the opposite con- 
clusion that there is no God. Like 
Simpson, Johnson finds abundant reason 
for affirming a conscious power directing 
the evolutionary process. 

But Johnson departs from both 
Abbott and Simpson in his method of 
discovering the character of God. He 
does not try to fit the picture of a tran- 
scendent God into the framework of an 
immanent process. He asks, “What does 
evolution testify as to the characteristics 
of the supreme, in-dwelling intelligence 
which it discloses?” After examination 
of the facts, he comes to the conclusion 
that God is not the omnipotent Abso- 
lute familiar to us in the treatises on 
theology. God is definitely limited in 
his activity by certain circumstances 
which we must recognize. God is thus 
like ourselves in that he has to make his 
way against obstacles. Religion thus 
means that God and man are working 
together for spiritual ends. In fact, the 
essence of religion may be put in the 


Pauline formula, ‘Work out your own 
salvation; for it is God which worketh 
in you.” 

The main content of Johnson’s book 
is devoted to the elaboration of various 
features of this conception of religion. 
The reader will perhaps feel that there 
is much rhetoric and considerable ex- 
uberant enthusiasm at some points 
where one would wish more sober and 
exact analysis. But one can discern 
throughout the discussion the outlines 
of a profound religious faith which shall 
make no appeal to external authority, 
but which shall simply interpret life 
in terms of the biological relationship 
which declares that all our activity is 
activity in correspondence with environ- 
ment. Our spiritual life demands an 
interpretation of that environment which 
shall do justice to the facts of spiritual 
aspiration and achievement. The con- 
tent of our doctrine concerning God 
must be related constantly to the facts 
of experience. If honesty requires us 
to abandon some honored doctrine, like 
that of the omnipotence of God, we 
should gladly do so, recognizing in the- 
ology as we do in all other branches of 
learning that the only reason for aban- 
doning any theory is because we have 
found a better means of interpreting the 
facts. Johnson’s actual system of doc- 
trine is of less significance than is the 
recognition of the fruitful possibilities 
open to us if we adopt in our theological 
inquiry precisely the same method which 
we use in all other interpretations of 
reality. To develop confidence in this 
method, and to see that, instead of 
destroying faith, it makes possible the 
development of a faith suited to the 
precise problems of our modern life, is 
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perhaps more important than anything 
else for this generation of Christians. 

Is it not high time for us to cease 
to allow a superior scientific method to 
be monopolized by those who are con- 
cerned to minimize the importance of 
the spiritual life by seeking to reduce 
everything to mere mechanism? Is not 
one great reason for the helplessness of 
many preachers and teachers today due 
to the fact that they have been simply 
repeating formulae of religion which are 
authoritatively furnished to them instead 
of thinking out the actual problems of 
religion and discovering the facts which 
make religion a necessity if we are to 
do justice to all phases of life? The 
acquirement of the ability to study 
religious problems in the spirit of scien- 
tific inquiry is indispensable to the 
vitality of religion itself today. When 
this attitude shall become more common, 
we may expect theology to become both 
interesting and inspiring to our age. 
The books studied in this course mark 
interesting aspects of the period of transi- 
tion from the older to the newer method 
in theology. 

ADDITIONAL LITERATURE BEARING ON THE 
SUBJECT 

One should learn what the doctrine of 
evolution really is from strictly scientific 
works rather than from theologians, who 
usually have an apologetic purpose. Fortu- 
nately the literature here is abundant. We 
mention only a few reliable books, all of 
which are sufficiently free from technical 
terminology to be within the comprehension 
of the layman in science. 

Osborn’s From the Greeks to Darwin 
gives an illuminating history of the rise and 
growth of the evolutionary conception. 
—Denby’s Outlines of Biological Evo- 
lution furnishes the important facts and 


the prevailing theories in the realm of 
biology——Keellogg and Jordan published 
Evolution and Animal Life for the distinct 
purpose of giving in popular form a reliable 
account of the state of biological science. 
——Darwin’s great works, Origin of the 
Species and The Descent of Man, are of 
course indispensable to a thorough knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of the evolutionary 
theory.——Kellogg’s Darwinism Today fur- 
nishes a valuable survey of recent develop- 
ment.——Cope’s The Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution is an excellent survey of 
facts——On the philosophical side, Spen- 
cer’s First Principles furnishes the idea 
around which much controversy has been 
waged.—tThe recent strikingly original 
interpretation found in Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution has aroused widespread interest. 

The attempts to bring theology into 
harmonious relations with the conception 
of evolution are also numerous. A few of 
the more significant are here mentioned. 
Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World was a pioneer attempt to show how 
fruitfully the conceptions of evolution could 
be used.——LeConte’s Evolution in Rela- 
tion to Religious Thought also served to 
stimulate general confidence in the religious 
possibilities in the doctrine——John Fiske’s 
Through Nature to God is a popular expo- 
sition of the same theme.——Drummond’s 
The Ascent of Man calls attention to certain 
teleological aspects of the biological history 
of man.—-Newman Smyth set forth a 
readable cumulative argument for religion 
on the basis of the evolutionary theory in 
Through Science to Faith——An unusually 
good book for popular reading is W. N. 
Rice’s Christian Faith in an Age of Science. 
—An ambitious attempt to read the 
entire traditional Christian system in terms 
of the evolutionary theory is found in 
Griffith-Jones’ The Ascent through Christ, 
which, however, stakes all on the belief that 
there are “breaks” in the evolutionary 
process, through which we may see special 
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divine activity——A very suggestive pre- 
sentation of the religious outcome of the 
doctrine of evolution is found in a catechism 
prepared by Sir Oliver Lodge, entitled The 
Substance of Faith Allied with Science-—— 
Schmid’s The Scientific Creed of a Theo- 
logian is the work of a German pastor who 
has an unusually wide knowledge of scientific 
works on evolution. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Just what does the term “evolution” 
mean? Do preachers usually employ it 
in an accurate sense ? 

2. Why has there been so much oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of evolution on the part 
of Christian thinkers ? 

3. If the conception of evolution is ad- 
mitted into our religious thinking does it 


become an “essential” of modern Chris- 
tianity, in the sense that it actually supplies 
material for faith ? p 

4. What is the actual source of the doc- 
trine that sin is the persistence of inherited 
animal instincts? Is it a development of 
the traditional doctrine of original sin, or 
has it an independent origin ? 

5. If we admit that the human species 
is descended from brute ancestry, what 
changes in the traditional doctrine of man 
follow ? 

6. Can a consistent evolutionist believe 
in miracles ? 

7. Is anything to be gained for religion 
by trying to establish “breaks” in the 
evolutionary process ? 

8. What changes in the conception of 
God are necessitated by the adoption of 
the evolutionary theory? | 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE “THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE’ 


STUDY IV 
CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALISM 


In this age of social awakening, moved 
by ideals of social service, and the call for 
definite expression of the great principle of 
the brotherhood of man, young men and 
women, carried away by enthusiasm, do not 
sufficiently, at times, emphasize the value 
of qualification for efficient service. Nor 
do they, by the study of their own especial 
capabilities, choose that particular phase of 
service which could best be rendered by 
them. 


Self-forgetfulness is a noble quality. 
But to find out how one can best contribute 
to the welfare of society as a whole, and to 
prepare one’s self to do that work, is a task 
no less self-denying. The people upon 
whose shoulders civilization and society 
have been carried forward from generation 
to generation have been persons of great 
individuality—men and women who were 
able to separate themselves from the mass 
in order better to study its needs and to 


t These suggestions relate to the work of the fourth month of this course, the student material 
for which is contained in this number of the Biblical World. The whole course may be obtained 
in leaflets for use with classes by registered members of the Institute. Registration fee, 50 cents 
plus 4 cents postage. Address: THe AMERICAN INsTITUTE oF SacrED LITERATURE, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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respond to its appeal. This month’s work 
presents an opportunity for the leader of a 
group to arouse this phase of self-respect 
in young people, or even grown men and 
women, and possibly to inspire one or more 
of them? to cultivate his special capabilities 
or talents in order that he may become a 
more valuable factor in the development 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. Educa- 
tion for Christian service in the home, the 
church, the state, and the larger world may 
be formal or informal, as circumstances per- 
mit, but never is it too late to entertain am- 
bition to give one’s best in service. 

One of the simplest ways of influen- 
cing people to develop great qualities is 
to bring them into contact with conspicu- 
ously great characters in history, and to 
point out the crises in our own modern 
world which demand the application of 
great ideals. To begin with the Old Tes- 
tament, and then the lives of Jesus and 
Paul, and to follow the study of these with 
the study of the modern heroes of church 
and state, would provide a program for an 
inspiring year of study. At this point, 
however, we can discuss the matter only 
briefly. 

Program I 

Leader: The modern tendency to stand- 
ardization. Its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

Members: (1) David as an individual, 
i.e., that which distinguished him from the 
men of his day. (2) Isaiah as an individual. 
(3) Jeremiah as an individual. (4) Let 
the members of the group make notes while 
the three preceding reports are given and 
follow with contributions of the character- 
-istics in which they think the individuality 
of Jesus was different from and exceeded 
that of the three characters named above. 
(5) A reading from the Gospels which 


graphically pictures the individuality of 
Jesus in contrast with the current ideals of 
his time. (6) Examples of the capacity 
of Jesus to develop individuality in others 
(three members of the group). 

Discussion: What was the secret of the 
individuality of Jesus? 


Program II 


Leader: Modern characters which show 
Christian individuality as developed in 
modern social environment. 

Members: (1) The individual in relation 
to law. (Illustrate from the life of Jesus.) 
(2) The primal qualities of the worthful 
individual. (Illustrate as above.) (3) Ar- 
guments for the education of the individual 
as Jesus might have presented them. (4) 
Brief sketches of men or women (not biblical) 
who have in spite of disadvantages of en- 
vironment become great in their contri- 
butions to social needs (six members of the 
group). 

Discussion: To what extent can a 
Christian man in a great mercantile or 
manufacturing business recognize the indi- 
viduality of his employees ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, chaps. ix, xi; 
Stalker, The Ethics of Jesus, chaps. xiii, xiv; 
Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, chaps. ix, x; King, 
The Ethics of Jesus, chaps. vi, vii; King, The 
Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Time, 
chaps. i-v; Jefferson, The Character of Jesus, 
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Christian Poetry in Arabia 


The Arabic language lends itself to 
poetry more than any other language. It 
is not generally known, however, that before 
Mohammed there flourished in Arabia a 
certain number of Christian poets. In the 
Expository Times for October and Novem- 
ber, 1914, Dr. Margaret D. Gibson writes 
on “Arabic Christian Literature” and 
quotes several passages from these poets. 
Although Christianity was wiped out by 
Islam in Arabia, it must have had some 
influence on the teaching of Mohammed. 
To this day the Bedawin of the Sinai penin- 
sula make the signs of the cross over graves 
and around their sleeping-places to ward 
off demons. 


St. Paul’s Contribution to Religious 
Truth 


Dr. J. G. James writes on “The The- 
ology of Paul and the Teaching of Jesus 
Christ”’ in the Expository Times for October, 
1914. A number of critics draw a striking 
contrast between the teaching of Jesus 
Christ and that of Paul. According to the 
first the main thing is the personal char- 
acter of the individual; the only pro- 
pitiation Jesus knows is repentance and 
conversion. In the soteriology of Paul the 
central point is a divine act which imparts 
to mankind a ready-made salvation. Who- 
ever believes in this theological drama, in 
these divine acts—the incarnation, the 
death and resurrection of a celestial being— 
receives salvation. The question is not how 
much of Christ’s teaching is to be discovered 
in Paul’s Epistles, but whether the Synoptics 
themselves were not influenced by Paulin- 
ism. Dr. James agrees with J. Weiss in 
regarding the passage II Cor. 5:16 as a 
practical admission that Paul did know 
Jesus personally in his earthly ministry. 
There is ample evidence in the writings of 


Paul that he knew at least that Jesus was 
“a man.” Dr. James believes also that 
Paul was very largely under Hellenistic 
influences, although the whole of his polem- 
ical and apologetic methods were those of 
a rabbi. But he owed nothing either to 
Hellenic thought or rabbinical tradition 
for the gospel which he preached. When 
comparing the teaching of Paul to that of 
Jesus we must bear in mind that the work 
and mission of Paul was entirely differ- 
ent from that of his Master. The theology 
of Paul was intended for distinctly practical 
purposes in regulating, instructing, and 
organizing the churches which he had 
formed. Perhaps Paul’s theology has made 
it more difficult than otherwise for simple 
souls to accept the gospel. There are 
many who think that it would be a distinct 
gain if men were content to dwell on the 
essential points of the teaching of Jesus, 
leaving Paul’s theology to specialists. 
This view is extreme. Meyer has very well 
expressed what ought to be our attitude 
when he said, “ ‘Back to Jesus from Paul’ 
does not express what is required of us, but 
our motto should be, ‘Back through Paul 
to Jesus and God.’” Surely the apostle 
would be the first to concur with this. 


How to Know the Mind of the Non- 
Church-going People 


Rev. Irwin Tucker, editor of the Chris- 
tian Socialist, writes in the Living Church 
for November 28 an article on “Forum and 
Confessional.” Mr. Tucker shows how 
the Roman Catholic priest knows the mind 
of the people by auricular confession and 
how, in a number of Protestant churches, 
prayer-meetings offer a similar opportunity. 
But in the Episcopal church neither prayer- 
meeting nor confessional seem to be wanted. 
We may add that in other Protestant 
churches the prayer-meetings are not what 
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they used to be. As a result of this many 
a preacher does not really know the thoughts, 
perplexities, and troubles of his people and 
is therefore unable to do his duty as physi- 
cian of their souls. An open forum offers 
@ means whereby preachers can learn to 
know the people. The chief difficulty in 
managing the forums has been that they 
have been altogether too successful in 
bringing into the church the members of 
the underworld, and many “respectable” 
Christians object to such company. 


Leprosy in Leviticus 


In the American Journal of Public 
Health, Dr. H. W. Hill writes on “Modern 
Leprosy and Biblical tsaarath.”” The disease 
called tsaarath in Lev., chaps. 13-14, 
is not modern leprosy but lepra. The 
chief diagnostic points insisted by the 
regulations of Lev., chaps. 13-14, are that 
the lesions must be under the skin and 
enlarge noticeably in the course of one or 
two weeks. For the case of leprosy proper 
the lesions are in the skin and increase very 
slowly. So that if a physician tried to 
follow the so-called Mosaic Law, he would 
not only miss all cases of leprosy proper, 
but treat as leprosy other kinds of skin 
disorders. 


The Case for Anthropomorphism 


Anthropomorphism is a’ big word de- 
scribing a very old thing, and it is of the 
very essence of real religion. Bishop Greer 
contributes to the Constructive Quarterly 
for September, 1914, “A Study in Anthro- 
pomorphism.” Religion apprehends God 
not as he is in himself through man; 
the more really human it is, disclosing 
and expressing the real human thought, 
the real human life, the more really divine 
it is, touching, proving, and setting forth 
divine reality. Moreover, religion, or rather 
theological thought in religion, is not differ- 
ent in this from any other kind of human 
knowledge. Our knowledge of the outside 


world is all second hand and comes to us 
through human consciousness, so that it is 
conditioned by the category of the human 
thought in us. All knowledge is anthro- 
pomorphic. Bishop Greer gives a modern 
exposition of the old ontological argument 
and shows how God is implicit in human 
thought. This is the great lesson of the 
Incarnation; the Incarnation is also a pro- 
cess, the evolution of humanity. Human 
life is not human life as yet; we shall see and 
know what man is when He who came once 
into human life shall have come again, and 
when all human life together shall be the 
incarnation of God. 


Christianity and Military Service 


. European magazines give a large part 
of their contents to the war. The Revue 
de théologie et de philosophie of September, 
1914, a Swiss publication, contains an 
article by Mr. H. F. Secretan on “Le 
Christianisme des premiers siécles et le 
service militaire.’”’ The teaching of the 
primitive church was very clear; it con- 
demned military service. There were many 
Christians in the army of the Caesars, but 
probably as the result of the persecutions. 
Volunteers were lacking for the legions, and 
slaves and Christians were pressed into 
military service. From the point of view of 
imperialism Christianity was dangerous: 
St. Cyprian was beheaded for the same 
reason that Ferrer, the Spanish anarchist, 
was shot in Barcelona. The hostile atti- 
tude of the Christians toward military 
service, their unwillingness to bear arms in 
time of peace, their refusal to shed blood in 
time of war, must have been one of the great 
causes of the persecutions. 


The Appendix of the Fourth Gospel 
Principal A. E. Garvie, continuing his 
“Notes on the Fourth Gospel,” considers 
in the Expositor for November, 1914, the two 
last chapters of the Gospel according to St. 
John. The appendix (John, chap. 21) is 
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not the work of the same writer. The 
hyperbole of vs. 23 contrasts most unfavor- 
ably with the sober conclusion of the pre- 
ceding chapter. The writer of the appendix 
was probably ignorant of the tradition of 
St. John’s early death and possibly con- 
fused it with a tradition concerning a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, also called John, who lived to 
a great age in Ephesus. 


Egyptian Ethics 


In the Sphinx for August, 1914, Mr. C. 
Autran writes on “La morale des Egyp- 
tiens.” While a few tribes of the despised 
nomads of Arabia have given to the world 
the Bible and the Koran, the highly civil- 
ized Egyptians, who so despised the Beda- 
win, have had very little influence on the 
religious evolution of humanity. Hebrew 
and Christian ethics have a somewhat harsh 
and austere conception of goodness and 
happiness. This is due largely to the 
problem of evil, so difficult for monotheists. 
The Egyptians, on the contrary, being 
polytheists, could easily solve this problem. 
Their belief in magic must have made life 
easier for them; the judgment of a stern 
god had no terror for the Egyptian, who 
knew that he could provide charms against 
all dangers to his soul. No direct influence 
of Egyptian religion upon Hebrew religion 
can be demonstrated. However, out of the 
ten commandments six are found in Egyp- 
tian texts centuries before the Decalogue 
was written: these six precepts are all 
ethical. Moreover, Egyptian ethics was 
more developed than Hebrew ethics; it 
enjoined the duty of kindness and sincerity. 
The weakness of Egyptian ethics was its 
lack of manliness. National life was cen- 
tered in the Pharaoh. Despotism crushed 
the individual. 

Was Jesus an Anarchist ? 


In the Interpreter for October, 1914, Mr. 
J. B. Grant writes on ‘Rabbi Jesus—Jesus 
Anarchist.” Jesus was given commonly 


the title of rabbi. He did not resent it. 
Therefore his work must have been con- 
sidered by his contemporaries as that of an 
interpreter of the Law of Moses. Like 
every rabbi, Jesus gave an unqualified 
assent to the integrity and authority of the 
Law (Matt. 5:18; Luke 16:17). His 
methods of interpretation and discussion 
were conservative. His maxim might have 
been, “Back to Moses.” It seems quite 
a paradox that Jesus was at the same time 
another teacher who certainly treated the 
Law as obsolete and proposed to substitute 
for it a principle of moral life which may 
very well be described as anarchical. This 
paradox is reflected in every man and in 
the history of the church, where authority 
expresses itself through law and duty and 
freedom expresses itself in aspiration, inno- 
vation, and inquiry. 


Is There a Crisis in the Criticism of 
the Pentateuch ? 


In the Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift for 
October, 1914, Dr. E. Koenig writes on 
“Die gegenwaertige Krisis in der Penta- 
teuchkritik.”” J. Dahse heralds the downfall 
of the Wellhausen theory of the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch. Koenig shows 
that Dahse’s assertions are entirely un- 
founded. We cannot be quite sure of the 
reading that the translators of the Septua- 
gint had before them. The Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament remains the basis of our” 
scientific study of the text. Dahse’s peric- 
ope theory does not stand. The so-called 
“crisis” has not materialized. 


The Doctrine of Satan 


Half a century ago the fear of the devil 
was instilled into children’s minds. Now 
Christian parents and educators like to 
dwell more on the love of God. In the 
Interpreter for October, 1914, Dr. Kennett 
studies the doctrine of “Satan.” The 
word Satan is not a proper name, but 
means simply “adversary.” He is in the 
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Old Testament the personification of the 
trials which distinguish the good from the 
bad, the true from the false. This con- 
ception is found in the words of Jesus to 
Simon: “Satan asked to have you, that he 
might sift you as wheat.” 


Does Protestantism Restrict 
Population? 


This rather startling question is discussed 
in the October Hibbert Journal by Meyrick 
Booth. His paper is based on statistical in- 
quiries, and is a good illustration of the fact 
that while figures do not lie, they do not 
necessarily tell all the truth, or show us the 
real causes of problems. The author has no 
constructive suggestions, and his article is 
interesting only for the material presented. 

Those English towns which have shown 
the smallest decrease in birth-rate are, in 
general, those in which either Jews or Roman 
Catholics, or both, are most numerous. 
Liverpool, Salford, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow are cities containing an exceptionally 
large proportion of Irish Catholics, with a 
fairly strong Jewish element; and the seven 
most prolific London boroughs are just those 
which contain the largest percentage of 
Roman Catholics and Jews. The birth-rate 
in the Lancashire cotton towns has, in gen- 
eral, fallen off greatly in recent years; but 
the phenomenon has been much less marked 
in the city of Preston than in other places. 
It is precisely in Preston, however, that the 
Roman Catholic church is stronger than 
anywhere else in the cotton centers. 

The average birth-rate among Protes- 
tants in England and Wales is about 24 
per thousand. But the average birth-rate 
among Roman Catholics in these countries 
is 38. These figures help us to understand 
the steady numerical progress of Catholicism 
in Britain. A birth-rate of this kind will 
insure the ascent of Romanism to a predomi- 
nant position in Great Britain. The declin- 
ing membership of most of the Protestant 
bodies is easily explained by the rapid 


diminution of their birth-rates in recent 
years. 
Other countries tell the same story. The 


most prolific parts of France are those in. 


which the people have retained their alle- 
giance to the traditional church. In Ger- 
many, there has been for some years a steady 
increase in the Catholic element. In the 
United States and Canada, the Catholic rate 


of increase outstrips the Protestant. And, - 


taking the world as a whole, the Protestant 
nations are being left far behind in the gen- 
eral growth of population. The new terri- 
tories that have been opened up of recent 


years are being occupied to an ever-: 


increasing extent by stocks which show. 
little disposition to be influenced by modern‘ 
Protestantism. 


The Swing of the Roman Catholic | 
Pendulum 


That the Roman church has passed an- 


other cycle of its evolution, and has now. 


swung back toward liberalism and: democ- 


racy, is the claim which seems to be sus-. 


tained by Giovanni Pioli, a Roman Catholic 


writer, in the October Contemporary Review. . 
The author was forced to resign from an. 


ecclesiastical position during the crusade 


against Modernism a few years ago, in the. 


reign of the late pope, Pius X. His article 


is likely to be overshadowed by current his- . 


tory; but it is closely related to the issues 
of the war, and should not be missed by re- 
ligious leaders and thinkers. 

Mons. Pioli says that in order to under- 
stand the significance of the election of the 
present pope, Benedict XV (Della Chiesa), . 
we must retrace the genetic factors of a 
gigantic duel into which Chiesa was drawn 
from the beginning of his career in the 
Roman church. The events are closely in- 
volved in the earlier waves of the great 
martial struggle now shaking civilization. 

The Roman church, like other social in- 
stitutions, is swayed by the tug and pull of 
opposed interests. Going back as far as 
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1887, we find that a reconciliation between 
Germany and the Vatican had brought to 
a close the Kulturkampf, or religious war, 
between the Kaiser and the Pope. At that 
time the church was dominated by forces 
which not only sought reconciliation with 
Germany, but the substitution, in the 
church, of aristocratic, Prussian influence 
and spirit in place of the democratic spirit 
of France. One of the leading representa- 
tives of the dominant party was the prelate 
Galimberti. 

French diplomacy, however, not only 
frustrated the election of Galimberti to the 
position of papal secretary of state, but when 
Pope Leo XIII proposed conciliation with 
Italy, France imposed on him, under the 
threat of denouncing the Concordat, the 
famous “Retractation.” The same Gallic 
influence forced the election of Cardinal 
Rampolla as secretary of state. At this 
point, we get our first glimpse of the present 
occupant of the papal throne in the person 
of Chiesa, who was the right hand of Ram- 
polla. The visit of Kaiser William II to 
Leo XIII proved a failure. The Vatican 
openly adhered to the French republican 
government. Rampolla had conquered. 
The church was oriented toward democracy, 
toward revival of culture among the clergy, 
and toward a certain degree of tolerance for 
liberalism. 

At the death of Leo XIII, however, the 
pendulum swung back. The influence of 
Austria opposed the election of Rampolla as 
pope, and placed in the chair of St. Peter a 
narrow-minded, headstrong, pious peasant, 
who thus became the late Pope Pius X. 


This Venetian cleric was, by birth and edu- 
cation, a natural adversary of the liberal 
policy of Leo XIII, and a warm sympathizer 
with the German and Austrian emperors. 
To give effect to the new order, Cardinal 
Merry del Val became secretary of state. 

The conservative policy of Pius X, 
which was intended to “restore all things in 
Christ,” led to the loss of France as a Catho- 
lic nation, the alienation of Catholic cultured 
classes in all countries, the failure to rally 
the masses everywhere, the general unrest 
and dejection of the Roman clergy, and the 
exodus of thousands of Modernist priests. 
No laudatory descriptions of the work of 
Pius X can suffice to obscure the fact that 
this pope dealt a body blow to the interests 
of the Roman church throughout the world. 

- Such being the posture of affairs, the 
death of Pius in the early days of the war 
gave the opposition a chance to rally. 
Although Rampolla had passed away, his 
disciple and assistant, Chiesa, was living in 
the obscurity of the See of Bologna, where 
no influence can be exerted on the general 
direction of Roman policy. From this place 
in the background of the church the votes 
of the cardinals brought Mons. Chiesa to 
the papal throne. 

While the work of the new administra- 
tion cannot, of course, be predicted with 
accuracy, Benedict XV, a different type of 
man from Pius X, will do much to restrain 
the precipitate rushing of the church toward 
ruin. Under him the Roman church may 
still play, if not the whole, at least a good 
part, in the task of building up a new 
humanity. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


The’ Proposed Christian University 
in Egypt 


There was held recently in New York 
City the first meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the proposed Christian University of 
Cairo, Egypt. Among these trustees are 
Harlan P. Beech, professor of missions at 
Yale; Dr. W. Bancroft Hill, professor of bib- 


lical literature at Vassar College; Dr. George 
L. Robinson, of the chair of Old Testament 
exegesis in McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary. The Board is asking for a fund of 
$2,000,000 for the establishment of a Chris- 
tian school which shall be a university in 
fact as well as in name, with graduate, pro- 
fessional, and technical schools in addition 
to the usual undergraduate instruction. 
The surprising statement is made that there 
are already 200 Christian schools in Egypt, 
enrolling 17,000 students, but in none of 
them is work done beyond the college grade. 
The government schools, under mixed Eng- 
lish and native control, are debarred, by the 
government policy of strict neutrality as re- 
gards all questions of religion, from giving 
any sort of religious instruction. 


The War’s Effect on Foreign Missions 


Religious periodicals of every name are 
discussing the probable effect of the war on 
foreign missions. It means, plainly, finan- 
cial stringency and most regrettable re- 
trenchment at home and abroad, the em- 
barrassing interruption of banking facilities, 
the arrest of building operations, and the 
canceling of furloughs. On some mission 
fields there will follow, it is to be feared; 
strained relations between workers of war- 
ring nationalities and withdrawal from most 
cordial and helpful co-operation. But over 
against these disasters, for they are really 
such, may be set the distinct religious quick- 
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ening and awakening reported in England, 
France, Russia, Germany, as the accompani- 
ment, if not the result, of the war. The war 
is furnishing, too, new opportunities to show 
that the bond cf brotherhood in Christ is 
sometimes strong enough to withstand the 
strain of national animosities and rivalries. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church has decided that in addi- 
tion to the provision of a war emergency 
fund with which to continue its foreign work 
unimpaired it will come to the assistance 
of German or French missionaries if they are 
left without support, and will even endeavor 
to carry on the work which they may be 
compelled, temporarily, to relinquish. A 
board of so wide a vision and so large a heart 
should surely find the redoubled energies of 
the entire Presbyterian church put forth to 
answer its challenge. 


Shall Western Methods be Superim- 
posed on Eastern Churches? 


The Baptist Missionary Review, of Bes- 
wada, India, boldly raises the question 
whether the general adoption of the elabo- 
rated religious organizations of the western 
world may not be proving a hindrance rather 
than a help to the evangelism of non- 
Christian lands. “If history is a trust- 
worthy guide,” says the Review, “the world 
will never be evangelized by a paid agency 
or ministry for the propaganda.” And Dr. 
Speer is quoted as of the same opinion: “The 
world will be evangelized by a free onward 
movement of a great, living, and unorganized 
impulse.” The Review continues its argu- 
ment: “The highly developed organization 
of the twentieth-century churches of the 
West perhaps does but stifle the indispen- 
sable life. It is said that pagan Africa will in 
a short time become Mohammedan, and that 
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the missionary effort of Christendom must 
reach these tribes soon if they are to be 
gained for Christ; but this movement of 
Mohammedanism into and through pagan 
Africa is akin to the first movement of Mo- 
hammedanism rather than to what we are 
told is necessary for the efficient conduct of 
missions in the twentieth century. If there 
is life such as there was when in the first 
century there came the first impact of Chris- 
tianity upon the non-Christian world, lack 
of organization cannot prevent success; and 
if this life is wanting, the most complete and 
skilfully derived organization can never take 
the place of the vital principle and power 
that carried Paul from Antioch to Rome. 
.... The East is mystic, unsystematic; 
perhaps, according to our western standards, 
unpractical; but the great religions have 
come from Asia, and . . . . we may but re- 
tard the conquest of these eastern lands by 
Christianity when we seek to superimpose 
western methods and system upon an east- 
ern people... .. If the churches upon the 
mission field are truly indigenous they must 
be free to express themselves on indigenous 
lines, and not be mere mechanical copies of 
the highly developed special churches of the 
West.” The claim that western methods 
must not be superimposed upon eastern 
churches is nowhere today seriously dis- 
puted. But it is by no means clear that in 
the refusal of distinctly ““western methods” 


all organization is to be abandoned. The 
world will never be evangelized, we shall all 
admit, solely through a “paid agency.” 


Repudiation of Term ‘“Anti- 
Missionary”’ 


It is very gratifying to learn from the 
Foreign Mission Journal of the Southern 
Baptists that “we have repudiated the name 
‘anti-missionary.’”’ The Journal complains 
that the anti-mission spirit still dwells in the 
churches. But there is involved neverthe- 
less in the repudiation of the name once 
flaunted without shame an acknowledgment 
that missions are an undertaking proper to 
the churches of Christ. At least, the door 
is no longer barred against the missionary 
appeal. 


Protection of Missionaries in Turkey 


The organ of the A.B.C.F.M., in its Mis- 
sionary Herald, December issue, comments 
upon the missionary situation today in Tur- 
key: “‘The American missionaries are prob- 
ably the safest of all people in the land and 
the most likely to be protected. Turkey has 
never been given to harming them. In all 
the ninety-five years that the American 
Board has operated in Turkey only four of 
her missionaries have been murdered, and 
but one of these by an act of religious per- 
secution.” 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Beginnings of the Church. By Ernest F. 
Scott. New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 
282. $1.50 net. 

Ten lectures delivered by Professor Scott 
at Union Theological Seminary on the Ely 
Foundation in the winter of 1914 constitute this 
volume. They deal with the most difficult 
ame of Christian origins: the origin of the 

urch, the gift of the Spirit, Jesus as Lord, 
baptism, the Lord’s Supper, etc. The discus- 
sions of these matters are intelligent, critical, 
sympathetic, and illuminating in a high degree. 

Professor Scott’s work bears especially upon the 

obscure interval between the death of Jesus and 

the letters of Paul. The extent and character 
of Paul’s indebtedness to the earlier Christian 
group and the relation of the early church to the 
mystery cults are treated with balance and 

iscrimination. Professor Scott is one from 
whom we have learned to expect much, and this 
admirable presentation of the best modern 
opinion on the beginnings of the church fully 
meets our expectations. 


Die Oden Salomos, ueberarbeitet oder ein- 
heitlich? Mit 2 Beilagen: I. Bibliographie 
der Oden Salomos. II. Syrische Konkor- 
danz der Oden Salomos. By Gerhard 
Kittel. (Beitraege zur Wissenschaft vom 
Alten Testament, Heft 16.) Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1914. Pp. 180. 

Kittel first discusses the stylistic homo- 
geneity of the Odes, and then takes them up 
one at a time from the point of view of the 
interpolations which several critics have found 
in them, showing that these may generally be 
better understood as original parts of the ode 
in which they stand. His work is systematic 
and candid and his conclusion has much to com- 
mend it. The classified bibliography of 165 
books, articles, and reviews which have already 
been called out by the Odes is very valuable, and 
there is a useful Syriac concordance or rather 
index of all the words of any importance occur- 
ring in the Odes. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. The Greek 
Text Edited with Introduction and Notes 
for the Use of Schools. By W. F. Burnside. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1913. Pp. 
272. 35. net. 

The Cambridge Greek Testament for schools 
represents an interesting effort to adapt the 
much sound learning an 
feeling have been wrought into this 
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Luke. There is an introduction, and the text 
of Westcott-Hort is then printed, divided into 
what Mr. Burnside thinks its principal divisions. 
This is followed by copious notes—linguistic, 
historical, and exegetical. The difficulties 
attaching to Luke’s chronological statements 
might have been more boldly dealt with, and the 
infancy narratives are taken somewhat too 
literally. At some points the treatment is con- 
ventional rather than historical. The work is 
carefully and painstakingly done, though there 
are several inaccuracies in the Greek index 
(cols. 3, 5, 6, 7). 


St. Paul and Christianity. By A. C. Headlam. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. 
Pp. xiv+214. $1.25. 

A sound, scholarly treatment of the theology 
of St. Paul by the professor of dogmatic theology 
in King’s College, London. The author knows 
the literature of the subject and the modern 
problems and maintains the conservative posi- 
tion. For him the Atonement is the central 
fact in the theology of St. Paul. Paul was 
and remained a Jew. There was little influence 
of Greek thought upon him. 


The Offices of Baptism and Confirmation. By 
F. Thompson. (In the Cambridge Litur- 
gical Handbooks.) New York: Putnam, 
1914. Pp. x+253. $2.00. 

This volume studies in detail the offices of 
Baptism and Confirmation in the different 
liturgies of the Catholic church. The practices 
of lay-baptism and of immersion and affusion 
are examined carefully. In connection with 
the mode of baptism, the archaeological evi- 
dence, unknown of old controversists, is taken 
into consideration. There is of course no con- 
troversy in this book but an exposition of facts. 
The author is a priest of the Anglican church. 


The Book of Genesis. By H. E. Ryle. (In 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges.) Cambridge (England): University 
Press; New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 
Ixviii+477. $1.50. 

This is a welcome addition to this series. 
Dean Ryle has a sound judgment and is well 
informed. He does not adopt any rash theory, 
whether it be advanced or conservative, and 
for this reason this volume will remain a good 
textbook for several years to come. The paral- 
lels from Babylonian and Egyptian documents 
are accurate. Perhaps it would have been 
better if the author had not reproduced, facing 


. 8, the diagram representing the Semitic con- 
he of the universe, contributed by Principal 


Problems of Boyhood. By Franklin W. John- 
son. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1914. Pp. xxv+130. $1.00. 

The readers: of the Biblical World will not 
need an introduction to this volume which ap- 
peared originally in a series of chapters in this 
magazine. The value of the book lies, not only 
in its good sense, which is abounding, but also 
in the fact that it is written to meet actual needs 
of actual young men whom Professor Johnson 
was engaged in ing. This makes it a prac- 
tical book and one which can be used with in- 
evitable success among boys of high-school age. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. VI, 
Fiction—Hyksos. Edited by James Hast- 
ings. New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 
xviii+890. 

We have become so accustomed to expecting 
the highest grade of work in this dictionary that 
there is a danger that we shall take the present 
volume as a matter of course, but any careful 
reading of the volume will produce rather the 
impression of admiration and astonishment. 
The scale of treatment is still catholic, and every 
article, so far as the reviewer has examined them, 
indicates thoroughly honest work. 

In the present volume the outstanding ar- 
ticles are those on “God,” the “Gospels,” and 
“Greek Religion.” And yet such exhaustive 
articles as those on “Human Sacrifice,” ‘Hin- 
duism,” and “Heredity” are certainly not to be 
overlooked. The article on the “Greek Ortho- 
dox Church” is a splendid example of compressed 
encyclopedic treatment. The article on the 
“Gospels” is a good summary by Professor 
Burkitt and is a compact exposition of the vari- 
ous theories connected with the origin of the 
Gospels. The dates on the whole are rather 
late and the article will doubtless serve to check 
the tendency of certain recent writers to date the 
Gospels rather early. Professor Burkitt cannot 
bring Mark prior to 65, Matthew to 80, and 
John to 100. 

For light on modern thinking, we particular]: 
commend to our readers the article on “Hered- 
ity.” It really consists of two articles, one an 
exposition of biological facts with special relation 
to Mendel’s law, and the other an extension of 
the theories of heredity into ethics and religion. 
We are inclined to enter a mild caveat to the 
conclusion of the latter article, although we have 
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sympathy with the author’s fear of a too hasty 
application of the Mendelian law to the field of 
social morality. 
Altogether, the new volume more than con- 
our conviction as to the immense impor- 
tance of the study. It should be in the hands 
of every careful student. 


The Philosophy of Christ’s Temptation. By 
George S. Painter. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1914. Pp.333. $1.50. 
Many books have been published on the sub- 

ject of the temptation of Jesus. They are often 

of such a kind that it is a relief to turn to Dr. 

Painter’s book. The author moves at ease in 

the domain of modern psychology, he is familiar 

with scientific results in the study of the Bible, 
and, what is just as important, he is in touch 
with the spiritual meaning of religion, The 
idealized Christ of the temptation story is not 
quite the historical Jesus; the ethical and reli- 
gious drama of the temptation as we have it has 
been, to a great extent, lifted up into the realm 
of the universal so that it stands as typical of all 
possible temptations. Christ’s life is a work of 
art, and, like all true art, it unifies and vitalizes 
the lives of men. The teaching of the tempta- 
tion story is that thought fashions character and 
that it is mainly developed in solitude or reason- 
able privacy; the secret place, the place of 
prayer, becomes the place of self-revelation, 
where man becomes himself; he finds God when 
he meets the highest demands of his soul. Dr. 

Painter’s book will reveal to the reflecting mind 

an intense meaning in the temptation of Christ. 

It will appeal mostly to those who are as dis- 

satisfied with cheap and tawdry conceptions of 

religion as well as with cold and lifeless unbe- 
lief; it will help them upward. When Christ 
is so understood, he does lift men unto himself. 


Vital Problems of Religion. By J. R. Cohu. 
New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. xiv+289. 
This is a fascinating book, not because it 

contains much that is new, but because it rings 
true. The author believes in personal religion 
as the key totheology. His chapter on the reve- 
lation of the “Living God through Evolution” 
is fresh and timely; it shows how evolution is 
the final reply to ancient materialism and how 
religion can rightly interpret it as the revelation 
of a Mind dwelling in Nature. The style of the 
author is racy and lucid. Preachers will find it 
inspiring. 


The Bible as Literature. By Irving Francis 
Wood and Elihu Grant. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1914. Pp. 346. $1.50. 

This volume belongs to a series of Bible- 


study textbooks for the use of undergraduate 
classes in colleges. It deals with the Bible as 


a 

Bible, where the moon turns her illuminated 

side away from the sun. Except for this small 

detail, for which Dean Ryle is not responsible, 

his book deserves a hearty commendation. It 

is well printed and of a very low price. ease 
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literature from the modern scientific point of 
view, while it lays stress on the religious value 
of the Scriptures. The prophets are studied 
before the historical books and a good survey of 
prophetic activity is given. Historical state- 
ments are accurate; there are a few good ma 
and a good bibliography. This textbook 
doubtless appeal to our young people and give 
them an insight into the permanent message of 
the Bible. We should like to see this book 
t laymen in the 


The Christian Eucharist and the Pagan Cults. 
The Bohlen Lectures for 1913. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. xii+203. 
$1.20. 

Sacramentalism has always played a great 
part in the primitive religions and later. Pro- 
phetic theology in Israel was not in sympathy 
with it; neither was primitive Christianity, 
while it was still a Jewish sect. Dean Groton’s 
book admits the influence of Hellenic thought in 
the mind of Paul and that he had much in com- 
mon with the general teaching of the mystery- 
religions. Although the author examines this 
teaching in detail, he does not make very clear, 
except at the end of his book, what his conclu- 
sions are, viz., since baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were not sources of salvation but seals, 

tions, and stimulations of the same, it is 
clear that Paul did not blindly accept the magical 
mysticism of his day. Dean Groton’s book will 
help toward the solution of the problem of the 
origin of Christianity. It is valuable as coming 
from one who belongs to a church where sacra- 
mental life has assumed a great importance. 


The Problem of Christianity. By Josiah Royce. 
2 vols. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 
xlvi+425 and vi+442. $3.50. 

These two volumes by Professor Royce have 
all the characteristics of their author’s tempera- 
ment and thought. They are almost weari- 
somely repetitious, but that, perhaps, is due to 
the fact that they were originally given as lec- 
tures. That they are exceedingly stimulating 
goes without saying. It is equally obvious to all 
who are acquainted with Professor Royce that 
they center around the conception of loyalty. 
Furthermore, they form an excellent obligato 
upon Christianity, and having said this the 
reviewer feels that he has characterized the 
volume. 

In order to discover what Christianity is, 
Professor Royce goes back to Jesus and Paul. 
This, in the nature of the case, puts a premium 


upon exposition, and this, in turn, demands a 
historical mind. Professor Royce’s exposition 
of Paul is not exposition; it is an elaboration of 
certain philosophical possibilities which Paul’s 
teaching offers, but which from the Pauline 
int of view appear much less central than 
essor Royce would make them. 


Mr. H. M. Wiener’s “Studies in the Septua- 
gintal Texts of Leviticus” are reprints from the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. Mr. Wiener studies the 
different readings of the MSS and attempts to 
group them together. 


Dr. Hillis’ new book on The Story of Phaedrus 
(Macmillan. $1.25) is a very interesting novel. 
The theme of the story is the conversion to 
Christianity of a young fugitive slave and his 
work as the collector of the Memorabilia of 
Jesus, the lost source Q. 


article on “The Historical Value of the Patri- 
archal Narratives” published in the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical —. 

ows how the fourteenth chapter of esis 
must have been written at a very late date. 
The treatment of extra-biblical sources is 
scholarly and complete. 


If anyone is inclined to believe that the Stu- 
dent Missionary Movement is narrow in con- 
ception and in ideals, he has only to read the 
remarkable volume Students and the World-wide 
ae of Christianity (New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
1914), edited by Fennell P. Turner. It is com- 

of the addresses delivered before the 

venth International Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 31, 1913, to 
January 4, 1914. The addresses, almost with- 
out exception, move on a extraordinarily high 
e of thought and show careful preparation. 
tary Bryan’s address might very well have 
been edited to take out certain colloquial expres- 
sions, but addresses like those of Professor 
Warneck, Sherwood Eddy, and Dr. Mott are of 
more than occasional importance. Similar are 
the addresses by Secretary Barton and Secretary 
Franklin on some of the more practical problems 
of missionary work. The volume covers an ex- 
traordinary range of topics and at every point will 
be read with interest and give help. Especially 
valuable is the Appendix, which gives a bibliog- 
raphy of books upon the general missionary 
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THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO OUR 
-MODERN LIFE. IV 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each 
— month from September, 1914, to June, 1915. It may be obtained by enrolling 
as a member of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. Mem- 
bership in the INSTITUTE requires only the annual membership fee of fifty 
cents, and four cents for postage, to be sent to the headquarters of the INSTITUTE, 
at the University of Chicago. Two thousand people besides subscribers to 
the BrBLIcAL WoRLD are now using the course. 


PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


STUDY IV 
CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALISM 


The individual is the highest form of life as we know it on the earth. The 
farther down we go in the scale of life, the less individuality do we find. Not only 
is there a lack of freedom in action, but there is also less marked diversity in char- 
acterization. It is, of course, true that we are all subject to the limitations set 
us by the conditions under which we have to live, such as the forces of nature and 
social conditions; none the less, if we are really sincere, we are all striving, not 
only to make our lives conform to the laws of their being, but also to develop our- 
selves individually in such a way that we shall be increasingly our own selves rather 
than copies of someone else. 

Behind the development of these characteristics which go to make up the 
personality of each one of us, and distinguish us from all other persons, are will and 
desire. You can generally tell people apart by the things they want, and quite as 
truly can you tell whether or not the person is really possessed of strong individuality 
when he dares to act in accordance with his own convictions in disregard of what 
may be looked upon as popular opinion. True, if one makes these decisions reck- 
lessly, without real moral purpose, one’s individuality becomes unbalanced and 
may keep on developing in recklessness until one becomes criminal or insane. But 
such an individuality is pathological. 
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It is one of the striking characteristics of Christianity that it recognizes to the 
full the possibility of each person’s possessing a distinct individuality. This is 
determined largely by his wants. At the same time, these wants are in part deter- 
mined by social relations in the midst of which we all must live. 

That is to say, the Christian idea of the individual is not that of a selfish, egoistic 
atom of humanity that is all the time trying to get ahead of other atoms; rather 
it is social. The individual must act in society, and his action, however intense and 
unlike the action of other people, must not injure society itself. 

That brings up the question which is often raised as to whether the individ- 
ual or society is the final goal of our thinking. The probability is that it is 
a mistake to set one over against the other. The Christian conception is rather 
of the individual im society than of the individual and society. We shall see how 
this idea has been developed by Jesus. 


I, THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Old Testament deals with the nation in its origin, rise, relations with other 
nations, and its eventual decline, while the New Testament is concerned not at all 
with national affairs but with individuals. This does not mean, however, that the 
importance of the individual is overlooked in the Old Testament. On every page 
we see how national life depends upon individual life. 

First day.—§ 52. In the Old Testament, individuals give direction to the national 
development. The history of the founding of the Jewish state is largely of the nature 
of a biography of men, as Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and Joshua. The development 
of the monarchy centers around men like Saul, David, Solomon, Josiah, and the 
long succession of kings both of Israel and of Judah. In many ways, it almost seems 
as if the history of the Hebrews was really the nationalizing of the biography of men 
who possessed common ideals and purposes as well as temperaments. It is inter- 
esting to speculate whether the history of the United States would be equally 
intelligible if its earlier history were made up of biographies of individuals like 
Adams, Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton. What share has immigration had 
in Hebrew and American history? Take a little time to refresh your memory of 
the stories of these Old Testament characters, reading from Gen. 12-50, Exod. 
1-15, Numbers, Samuel, and Kings. 

Second day.—§ 53. The revelation of God’s will was made through individuals 
to the nation. The history of prophecy shows that while the center of interest of the 
Old Testament writers is the nation, there is nothing to indicate that the nation as 
such was sufficiently democratic to act as a unit in accordance with certain definite 
ideals. The word of the Lord did not come through popular elections but through 
prophets. Individuals like Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
were the points of contact between Jehovah and his people. Almost paradoxically, 
while the Old Testament teaching as to the duty of the nation serves to enhance the 
importance of the individual through whom it comes, there is but little of the teach- 
ing of the prophets, and that in the latest times, which serves to give importance 
to the individual as distinguished from the nation. Jehovah is the father of the 
nation; and the nation, not the individual, is called his son. On the other hand, in 
the teaching of Jesus, the individual, though considered as a member of the kingdom 
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of God, possesses supreme worth in himself. Read Ezekiel’s address to the nation, 
Ezek. 37:1-14; also Hos. 11:1-7. 


Il. INDIVIDUALITY AS EXEMPLIFIED BY JESUS 


Jesus spoke constantly of the kingdom of God and of himself as possessed of 
unique relationship with that kingdom. For this, as well as for other reasons, we 
can see that he is unique among men. This, however, is only another way of saying 
that Jesus possessed the supreme individuality of history. Other men have been 
notable, but their notability has been due to the possession of some one talent rather 
than, as in the case of Jesus, the marvelous symmetry which is exhibited in his 
actions and character. 

It is impossible to study Jesus abstractly for the reason that even his words 
are never abstract. But for the same reason it is difficult to find explicit statements 
by him upon many of the problems which the modern Christian discovers in the 
relations of the individual to society. It will be necessary, therefore, in order to 
apply his teaching, first, to see how he himself conducted his life; and, second, to 
discover the implications of his principles, as well as his application of them to 
specific instances. 

Third day.—§ 54. Jesus’ individuality appears at the very beginning of his 
ministry: Luke 2:41-50; Matt. 3:13—4:11; Matt. 1:18-25; Luke 2:1-7. Even 
when Jesus was a little child, a marked individuality appears in his words to his 
mother in the temple. Read Luke 2:41-50. When he began his career, he dis- 
tinctly moved against popular opinion and chose what he knew to be a life of true 
service. This is clearly the significance of the account in Matt. 3:13—4:11. Inso 
doing, he showed himself capable of both resisting current beliefs and standing alone, 
even if he saw it would cost him suffering. The stories of the infancy (Matt. 1:18- 
25; Luke 2:1-7) are intended to explain this individuality as miraculous, but he 
never alluded to the events which these stories relate, and since in his own actions 
we can see that he was subject to the same struggles and temptations as humanity, 
his individuality has the significance of an example. 

Fourth day.—§ 55. Jesus’ individuality is seen in his ability to turn from the 
conventional life to one of sacrificial service to his fellows: Mark 1:35-39; Luke 
5:27-32; 7:36-5o. His mother and other members of his family at one time mis- 
understood his intensity for evidence of an unbalanced mind (Mark 3:20). But it is 
plain enough that their apprehensions were absurd. He was immensely active 
(Mark 1:35-39), but he was the farthest possible from fanaticism. One sees also 
how his strong individuality appears in his break with the Pharisees at points where 
they were regarded as peculiarly loyal to the will of God. Repeated illustrations 
of this strong but gracious characteristic are to be seen in his dealings with those 
Sinners and Publicans, whom the conventional religious people of his day despised. 
He dined with them, and let them anoint him with perfume. Read Luke 5:27-32 
and 7:36-50. It would be possible to go on indefinitely adducing illustrations of 
this willingness of Jesus to break with convention wherever a moral issue was 
involved. 

Fifth day.—§ 56. Jesus’ strong individuality appears in the impression he made 
upon his friends and even his enemies: Mark 1:16-20. It is to be borne in mind that 
Jesus had to win his way into the position which he eventually gained in the hearts 
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of men. The disciples apparently knew nothing of any peculiarity of his birth. 
He came to them without any other advantages than those powers which lay in 
his own person. From the start they accepted him as one who could make them 
“fishers of men.” See Mark 1:16-20. From that moment he became their master 
and they developed an incomparable loyalty to him as Christ. He, himself, recog- 
nized this, and distinctly told them that while they were brethren he was to be 
regarded as their master, and, despite the humiliation to which he was exposed, 
they took him at his own estimation (Matt. 23:8-12). Recall the impression he 
made upon his enemies. 

Sixth day.—§ 57. This individuality of Jesus rested ultimately upon his rela- 
tions with God: John, chap. 15. Jesus as a ministering individual was really at one 
with God. He persistently set himself forth as an example for all others. In his 
individual experiences, he discovered principles which would help other individuals 
so that the fellowship between them and him, while always real and personal, could 
be described as the relation of the branches to the vine. Read John, chap. 15. 
His virility and activity in service, his readiness to sacrifice for others, all sprang 
from this deepest life of individual fellowship with God. To appreciate these 
qualities of Jesus it is only necessary to compare them with those of other men who 
have been great leaders. 

Seventh day.—§ 58. This individuality of Jesus served to develop rather than to 
repress the individuality of his disciples. Jesus did not undertake to force his fol- 
lowers into a single mold. He left them in the possession of their temperaments 
and their peculiarities which distinguished them one from another. The twelve 
apostles might even be said to fall into three groups of four each, as will appear 
from a comparison of the various lists of the apostles. See Matt. 10:2-4 and 
parallels. The first, fifth, and ninth names always are the same, the other names, 
so far as they can be identified, always being associated with the same one of these 
three. It would seem almost as if there were three committees of the twelve, each 
composed of men of a certain general type. The first four were composed of those 
who seem to have hac more implicit faith in Jesus and understood him better than 
the others. The second group was composed of practical-minded men who seem 
to have lacked imagination but were ready to believe upon evidence. The third 
included a miscellaneous group, none of whom seems ever to have done anything 
worthy of record, except Judas Iscariot, who betrayed Jesus. Yet there is no evi- 
dence that Jesus undertook to make Philip into a man like Peter, or John into a 
man like Thomas. To be a Christian does not mean that we must possess the 
identical characteristics of other people. Each Christian must express himself in 
his own peculiar way, but in accordance with the general principles of con- 
duct which Jesus embodied. Further interesting studies in Christian individu- 
alities can be made of such persons as Paul, Nicodemus, Barnabas, and 
Timothy, not to mention the women of the Bible, like the various Marys, Dorcas, 
and Priscilla. 

Il. SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF INDIVIDUALISM 

Jesus did not approve of men who were desirous of saving their souls at some 
time in the future, yet were ready to sacrifice other people to their own ambitions. 
There have been plenty of individuals of this sort in the history of the world and in 
most cases they have acted in high-handed and oftentimes oppressive fashion, 
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because they regarded their own individual success as superior to the immediate 
needs of society. True, they have frequently attempted to justify their disregard 
of social obligation by the claim that in the end society would be benefited by their 
success, however selfishly gained. Nor can it be said that their attitude is unknown 
in our modern world. In fact, one of the greatest issues which we now face in the 
realm of both thought and action concerns the relationship of individual activity 
and success to the needs of society as a whole. Most of us are constantly tempted 
to think that our immediate needs justify us in doing things which in calmer moments 
we would admit were contrary to the welfare of society as a whole. Yet we justify 
this action by insisting upon the necessities of our individual selves. How far is 
such an attitude really consonant with the attitude of Jesus ? 

Eighth day.—§ 59. The individuality of Jesus was social rather than egoistic: 
Mark. 10:46-52; Isa.52:13—53:12. Mark 10:46-52 contains an interesting example 
of self-effacing service of Jesus. In point of virility and activity he possessed what 
is common to all great men, but the difference between him and many others becomes 
apparent as one sees how men like Caesar, St. Bernard, and even Luther at times 
found themselves incapable of perfectly adjusting their own individual ambitions 
to the cause to which they were devoted. There have been many men in the past 
who have followed Jesus’ example in the development of themselves for the purpose 
of serving others, but none has surpassed him. It is a testimony to his greatness 
that the world has come to regard as the greatest individuals those who, like him, 
have been servants of their fellows. For, since the days of Jesus, the ideal of indi- 
vidualism has been that of the suffering servant by whose stripes many were healed. 
Read Isa. 52:13—53:12. Who is today regarded as the nobler type of individual, 
Napoleon or Pasteur ? 

Ninth day.—§ 60. The individual cannot be separated from society: Mark 2:23- 
28; John 5:1-18; Matt. 5:17-20. In this regard we need only to consider a few 
of the many facts at our disposal. (a) The influence of customs upon the individual. 
While it is true that we can break somewhat from these customs, it is also true that 
they are constantly affecting our moral selves. (b) The influence of law. None of 
us is free to do exactly as he pleases. At every turn we meet the will of society in 
some legislation. While all of this legislation is not absolutely correct, yet it is 
never safe for a man to assume that, because he wishes to do that which the law 
prohibits, he is, therefore, at liberty to follow such desires. True, there come times 
when the individual is convinced that the laws are really bad, and it becomes a 
matter of conscience as to whether he should obey them. This is particularly true 
where the law touches upon the most sacred things of life, as, for example, religion. 
In such a case as this, Jesus’ teaching as to the superiority of the individual to bad 
or imperfect law, like that of the Pharisees concerning the Sabbath, has to be con- 
sidered. Read Mark 2:23-28; John 5:1-18. But Jesus would certainly not teach 
a man to do whatever is good in his own eyes, regardless of social law or custom. 
Read Matt. 5:17-20. 

While we must later deal in some detail with the bearing of Jesus’ teaching 
upon politics, we must here raise a very personal question as to whether we indi- 
vidually are justified in setting up our own individual wants and opinions as superior 
to legislation. To specify only two such cases, we refer to the non-payment of 
taxes and to the violation of laws prohibiting the sale of liquor. 
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Tenth day—Luke 22:47-53; 23:1-26; 19:11-28. The principles of Jesus 
which apply to the relation of the individual to society, run back to his fun- 
damental conception of love. In his own individual life, Jesus, so far as we 
know, never disputed the political law of the land. When it came to his trial, it was 
found impossible to prove any violation of law on his part. Read Luke 22:47-53; 
23:1-26. Further, in his insistence upon love, he developed a great social principle 
to the effect that men must co-operate with others and live in such co-operation. 
Such, for example, would be the bearing of his parables in Luke 19:11-28, where 
Jesus obviously disapproves of the egoistic individualism which led the unprofitable 
servant to distrust social relations. There is certainly throughout Jesus’ teaching 
a constantly reiterated warning against a self-centered religion which refuses to 
sacrifice and seeks only its own advantage. 

Eleventh day.—§ 61. The true worth of the individual i; to be seen in Jesus’ 
teaching concerning moral discontent and repentance: Luke 15:1-32; Matt. 5:21-48; 
10:34, 35; 5:6. Read Luke 15:1-32. In the parables we notice how Jesus empha- 
sizes the value of the individual even when lost. It is worth noticing, however, that 
this worth of the sinning individual is to be seen, not in what the individual is, but 
in what he may become. Jesus is not a sentimentalist and when he deals with the 
publicans and sinners as those whom he would save, it is with a clear recognition 
that their worthiness does not lie in their evil condition, but in the possibility of 
their being raised from their evil conditions into something better. Individuals 
can be bettered by creating in them wants for better things. Read Matt. 5:21-48. 
In the striking comparisons which Jesus makes between his teaching and the 
teachings of those prior to his day, there is apparent a great truth that men 
grow better by their discontent with their existing moral conditions. In Matt. 
10:34, 35, Jesus speaks of bringing the sword to the world, not in the sense that he 
would stir people up to fight, but that his teachings will cause painful separation 
as one of the two parties desires to grow like him. The only way for individu- 
ality to grow is to develop a sense of need. Thus a man grows to be a better 
business man by the development of economic wants. A man grows to be a 
better moral individual as he feels a desire for inward strength. Read Matt. 5:6. 
This is the enunciation of a great law which we must dare to follow. The modern 
man needs to be made morally discontented so that there will arise in him those 
moral wants which will compel him to grow strong by seeking their satisfaction. 

Twelfth day.—§ 62. The individual has liberty although in a world of law: John 
8:31-59. Jesus was created to do his Father’s will and he grew strong by a constant 
determination to find and obey that will. Such obedience did not make him a slave, 
but gave him larger liberty. It is in this spirit that the Fourth Gospel describes 
Jesus’ message as to spiritual freedom (John 8:31-59). The freedom of which Jesus 
speaks is a superiority to constraint which would compel men to center upon spiritual 
ambition rather than upon the physical world. In the same proportion as a man 
possesses the spirit of Jesus does he also find himself independent of reliance upon 
statutory law. “Love fulfils the law.” Christians should give justice rather than 
seek to get justice. To get justice one makes the world contribute to himself. In 


giving justice the individual seeks to contribute something of value to that society 


of which he is a member. That is one way of taking up one’s cross and following 
Jesus. 
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IV. THE VIRTUES OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


We are very apt to think of kindness as due to a lack of vitality. We some- 
times say that a man is not vigorous enough even to be bad. Such a conception of 
morality is certainly not in accordance with the teaching of Jesus. The virtues 
which we find in the New Testament are clearly positive. In earlier days, he was 
clearly the best individual who was the best able to defend himself and erect his 
own rights over against those of the community. Such a conception is not the 
content either of the express words or the principles of Jesus. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 63. The virtues of the ideal individual are not inactive: 
Mark 10:17-31, 35-45. Read Mark 10:17-31. The rich young ruler who came 
to Jesus and who had never done anything seriously wrong was not praised by 
Jesus, but rather was directed by him to do something which really was positive 
and helpful to other people. Similarly, in the case of the ambitions of James and 
John. Read Mark 10:35-45. Jesus does not rebuke them for ambition, but 
urges them to make that ambition positive and social. He that was greatest 
among them should be their servant. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 64. Moral integrity is made by Jesus the primary quality 
of individual virtue: Matt., chap. 23. One of the great difficulties for any earnest 
man to face is the temptation to make people believe that he is as good as they 
think he ought to be. Through such a desire there comes a division in the moral 
life so that one is not always consistent in his own ideals and actions. Hypocrisy 
was the evil which Jesus seemed to loathe more than any other, and hypocrisy is 
the sin of respectable people who have already made some progress toward the 
development of the larger individuality. Read Jesus’ address to the Pharisees, 
Matt., chap. 23. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 65. Peaceableness: Matt. 5:25, 26, 38-41; John 18:1-38; 
Matt. 26:47-56. The Christian individual will not seek to get revenge. He will 
suffer injustice rather than try to make others unhappy. It is natural to try to 
injure those who injure us. Indeed, nothing more clearly shows advance in 
civilization than a willingness to refrain from revenge. To endure wrong rather 
than do wrong is a great lesson of Jesus’ example. A strong individuality does not 
imply pugnaciousness. That is the very minimum of teaching to be found in the 
words of Jesus as to “non-resistance.” Read his teaching by precept and by 
example in the passages cited above. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 66. Spiritual resoluteness is an outstanding characteristic 
of the Christian individual: Luke 14:25-35; 12:1-12. This is the Christian 
equivalent of military courage. To be thoroughly like Jesus, we must be able to 
withstand doubt, convention, even danger, confident in our spiritual integrity. 
We must be able “to bind the strong man.” People who can utter beautiful 
words but who have not the courage to follow out a right course, regardless of the 
results, are not admired by Jesus. Read Luke 14:25-35; 12:1-12. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth days.—Luke 17: 20—18:8; Matt. 10:16-39. Peace- 
ableness does not mean mere passivity. Jesus did not hesitate to oppose evil in his 
teaching, and expects his followers to be as brave and self-sacrificing as himself. 
Does this resoluteness of heart involve the desire to injure anyone? How does 
spiritual courage differ from military courage? 
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Nineteenth day.—§ 67. Regard for the individuality of others: John 4:4-26; 
Mark 5:1-20, 10:13-16; Matt. 7:1-5, 12. The life of Jesus is a constant lesson 
as to the worth of the individuality of others. As we treat men personally, we 
grow to be like Him. As we treat them impersonally, as if they were things (e.g., 
slaves, human machines, “cannon-fodder’”’), we abandon His example. Read 
the passages cited from John and Mark. To develop Christian individuality 
implies that we treat others as individuals and brothers. See Matt. 7:1-5, 12. 


Vv. MEANS OF DEVELOPING CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALITY 


Recall the teaching of Jesus as to the supreme good in life as discovered in 
Study II and the ideals of the spiritual life as seen in Study III. Love like that 
of Jesus must control and be expressed in all efforts to enhance the powers and 
worth of the individual. His welfare, not that of the state or the army or society 
in general, must be the final goal if we are to make the teaching of Jesus supreme. 

Twentieth day.—§ 68. Education: Mark 1:21-22; Luke 4:16-30; John 
7:14-18. We have no precise information as to the education of Jesus, but he 
could read Hebrew (already in his day a literary rather than a colloquial language) 
and was received as a teacher in the synagogues. Read Mark 1:21-22; Luke 
4:16-30. His knowledge of the Old Testament implies study. See also John 
7:14-18. While his general mission did not involve him in the establishment of 
schools, his teaching and example have led to educational development. How 
far do you think that it is necessary for education to seek uniformity in character- 
building ? 

Twenty-first day.—§ 69. Private prayer: Matt. 6:5, 6. Jesus does not 
separate prayer from other means of self-development, nor does he urge con- 
templation as do so many other teachers, but rather emphasizes action. Yet it 
must be remembered how he himself constantly went into solitary communion 
with his Father. Review here the readings on the subject of prayer in Study III. 
To think steadily about God for a few minutes during every day—not once, but 
often—serves to develop the best type of strong, well-poised individuality. Read 
Matt. 6:5, 6. Is such informal thought of God suggested by this passage? Can 
we be alone with God even in a crowd or amid the activities of the day’s 
work ? 

Twenty-second and twenty-third days.—§ 70. Activity: Matt. 7: 21-27; 25:31-46; 
Mark 1:35-38. The life of Jesus was full of action. His teaching sums itself in 
“do” rather than “think.” Faith is not passive. In all this he is true to the laws 
of human personality as science shows it. A lazy man never has a strong indi- 
viduality. Note the test of action as indicated in Matt. 7:21-27 and 25:31-46. 
Read also Mark 1:35-38 and recall other testimony to the untiring activity of 
Jesus. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 71. Social co-operation. Jesus never treats individuals 
as detached atoms. They are members either of the kingdom of Satan or of the 
kingdom of God. Too often we overlook this relationship and so tend to make 
individualism identical with selfishness. As the individual is molded by society, 
so must he co-operate with other individuals in improving society. Is not this 
the real teaching of Matt. 10:39? 
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Twenty-fifth day—§ 72. Death: Mark12: 18-27; John 12:20-26; I Cor., 
chap.15. The perfection of the individual means a severance from those physical 
inheritances that bind him to the mere animal life. Paul develops this in I Cor., 
chap. 15, but he expressly bases his teaching on the evidence furnished by the 
resurrection of Jesus. Read the comments of Jesus in Mark 12:18-27; John 
12:20-36. Death to the Christian is a deliverance, a new advance in freedom 
of personality. 


VI. APPLICATION OF THIS TEACHING TO SOME MODERN PROBLEMS 


Twenty-sixth day.—As over against this Christian conception of the loving 
individual finding self-expression in social relations, consider those false con- 
ceptions which make the pleasure of the individual supreme. ‘Trace the bearings 
of this false individualism in business and in the relations of the sexes. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Do not the chief criticisms to be directed against war 
and industrialism consist in the charge that men and women are not treated as 
individuals but as things? Which is superior, the workman or the machine he 
works? Can patriotism be so overemphasized as to make individuals of small 
account? How far can a soldier develop individuality ? 

Twenty-eighth day.—What place has the Christian estimate of the individual 
in the present “woman movement”? Have women always been treated as real 
individuals with personal rights? Should they be? Any answer to these ques- 
tions will carry you far. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Make the matter personal. Are you growing socially 
individual or selfishly individual? Are you treating people as individuals? 
What is your attitude toward individuals of other races? 

Thirtieth day.—To what extent will your social individuality be hampered 
in its action by the people who make up your immediate world? Does such 
indifference on the part of others excuse one from directing all his efforts toward 
attaining the right balance of social and individual ambition ? 


The next study will consider the Teaching of Jesus concerning the Family. 
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